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MISSOURI DIVISION OFFICES 





Peculiar Situation Encountered Owing to Large Number of Small Mills Re- 
motely Scattered Among Ozark Mountains—Excellent Work Done 
in Lining Them Up in Food Administration Programme 


No. 6, opened its offices in the 

Pierce Building, St. Louis, Aug. 
30, 1917, with Samuel Plant, vice-president 
and general manager of the’Geo. P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, as divisional chair- 
man, and R. F. Reed, formerly office and 
assistant manager of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, as divi- 
sional manager. 

Before the offices were opened, employ- 
ment of experienced assistants was be- 
gun, the office routine planned, and the 
first bulletin issued, advising mills of the 
division that their chairman and divi- 
sional manager were ready to give counsel 
and to interpret the rules and regulations 
of the Food Administration. 

The Missouri Division comprises the 
states of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and the state of Illinois south 
of a line just north of Springfield. The 
division early presented a peculiar situa- 
tion in that, while the number of agree- 
ment mills did not compare favorably 
with some of the other divisions, there 
undoubtedly was no other division that 
contained so many small mills so remotely 
situated that they failed at first to see 
the need of the privileges accorded under 
the agreements. 

This situation was accounted for geo- 
graphically by the mountainous surface 
of a great portion of the division. Hun- 
dreds of small exchange or grist mills are 
scattered throughout the Ozark Moun- 
tains, some of them more than 40 miles 
from a railroad. These mills learned of 
the Food Administration only as the news 
could spread back into the hills by car- 
riers. Almost without exception, however, 
even the smaller of these mills came for- 
ward eventually with a willingness to aid 
the Food Administration that was sur- 
prising to those thoroughly familiar with 
local conditions. 

The work of the division offices very 
largely was centered on these small mills, 
which represent a large portion ‘of the 
total output of the division. An‘ efficient 
force of workers was put to work formu- 
lating simple and clearly stated explana- 
. tions of the rules and regulations, leading 
the small mills into a full understanding 
of and compliance with them. 

The members of the divisional commit- 
tee, in addition to Mr. Plant, are H. B. 
Sparks, president of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill; Julius Postel, president of 
the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill; A. J. Eisenmaver, president of the 
Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo; 
and O. M. Friend, president of the Han- 
nibal (Mo.) Milling Co. 

Mr. Plant was born in St. Louis in 
1872. After graduating from the St. 
Louis Manual Training School, he became 
connected in 1890 with the Geo. P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, which was founded 
in 1840 by his grandfather and his great- 
uncle. He has been prominently connect- 
ed with this company ever since. His 
father, George H. Plant, is president. 

Mr. Postel was born in Mascoutah, IIL, 
Nov. 29, 1862. He graduated from IIli- 
nois University in 1883, entered the mill- 
ing business with his father and brothers 
in 1884, and has been connected with the 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. ever since that 
time, first as secretary and now as presi- 
dent and manager. This company was 
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established by Ph. H. Postel, Sr., in No- 
vember, 1841, and incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Illinois in 1886. 

Mr. Eisenmayer is a member of a fam- 
ily of millers, his father starting in the 
milling business in a small way in Mas- 
coutah, Ill, in 1843. After graduating 
from Illinois University, Mr. Eisenmayer 
went to Springfield to manage and oper- 
ate the Eisenmayer Milling Co., and has 
been president of this concern for many 
years. 

Mr. Friend was born in Jefferson 
County, Ohio, and began his milling career 
at the age of 15 years. His first milling 
experience was in a stone mill owned and 
operated by Mulkey, Stewart & Thompson, 
of Nokomis, Ill. After serving his time in 
this mill, he moved to Carlyle, Ill., where he 
became second miller in a mill owned by 
J. M. Stewart & Co. A few years later 
he was promoted to head miller, and was 
the first miller to adopt the roller system 
on soft wheat. 

Afterwards he accepted a position as 
head miller for Pindell Brothers & Co., 
at Hannibal, Mo.,; where he remained for 
five years, after which he became asso- 
ciated with the Hannibal Milling Co. in 
1891, and has been continually identified 
with this company for 26 years. 

During Mr. Friend’s milling career, he 
has been elected president of the Fra- 
ternity of Operative Millers four times, 
and has been actively connected with this 
organization during its existence. 

M. L. Kauffman, formerly manager of 
the Langenberg Milling Co., of Republic, 
Mo., is in charge of the wheat requisition 
department. W. T. Bledsoe, at the head 
of the export department, formerly occu- 
pied a similar position with the Des Peres 
Milling Co., of St. Louis. 

Auditor E. E. Kirkpatrick, one of the 
city’s best accountants and lecturer on 
higher accountancy, is in charge of all 
work of that nature for the division. 

Besides the heads of the departments, 
there are 11 clerks and 9 stenographers. 

Perer Deriien. 





ASPECTS OF SALES 


Alabama Supreme Court Determines Legal 

Questions Affecting Every-Day Dealings 

of Mills in Selling Flotr 

The supreme court of Alabama has or- 
dered a new trial in the case of J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co. vs. North Alabama 
Grocery Co., a suit brought by plaintiff 
to recover for 175 bbls of flour sold and 
delivered to defendant, in which defend- 
ant set up a counterclaim for damages 
for an asserted breach of contract by the 
mill in failing to make further delivery 
under the same agreement. The trial 
court allowed judgment in defendant’s 
favor, but the supreme court reversed the 
decision on appeal, ordering a new trial 
on account of errors’ committed by the 
trial judge. 

The supreme court recognizes the well- 
established rule that, where a seller of 
goods sues to recover the price of goods 
delivered, it is open to the defending 
buyer to set off damages resulting from 
any breach of the same contract by the 
seller; the buyer not being bound to re- 
sort to the more expensive and incon- 
venient remedy of bringing independent 
suit on his damage claim. But it is held 
that defendant failed to plead a sufficient 





counterclaim, in that there was no allega- 
tion that defendant was ready, willing and 
able to pay for the undelivered flour on 
delivery. 

The evidence showed that the contract 
or contracts called for delivery of 800 
bbls of flour at a certain price and to be 
shipped on defendant’s orders, and that 
175 bbls were to be delivered on open 
account, the remainder to be paid for 
through draft attached to the bill of lad- 
ing. Holding that it is incumbent upon 
the defendant in a case of this kind to 
affirmatively show that he was ready and 
able to take up such draft, the supreme 
court said: 

“The pleas failed to aver that the de- 
fendant was ready, willing, and able to 
comply with its part of the contract, to 
receive and pay for the flour upon ar- 
rival, and the fact that the shipments 
were to be made upon the draft with bill 
of lading attached did not relieve the de- 
fendant of the necessity to make this ma- 
terial averment in its pleas. 

“Moreover, the third plea is not suf- 
ficiently definite in averment that de- 
fendant had paid for the 175 bbls of flour 
received by it from the plaintiff, under 
the contract, as it had contracted to do, 
or that it was not so in default as to such 
payment as to authorize a rescission of 
the whole contract. It should have been 
averred that the defendant was not only 
ready and able to pay, but was willing to 
pay, and that it offered to pay, in com- 
pliance with the contract provisions, for 
said 175 bbls of flour, or else that pay- 
ment therefor was excused by the con- 
tract. 

“For aught that appears in the plea, 
when, on Sept. 3, 1914, the defendant de- 
manded of the plaintiff ‘the remainder of 
said flour so contracted to be shipped 
each week, it was in default for non- 
payment of the contract price for the 175 
bbls already received. If such was the 
fact, no rule of law would require the 
seller to make further shipments under 
the contract until receipt of payment of 
the agreed consideration for the deliv- 
eries actually made... . 

“This agreement, without other aver- 
ment of its terms, did not obligate the 
plaintiff to ship the first 175 bbls on open 
account, and relieve the defendant of the 
duty to pay on receipt of same or within 
a reasonable time thereafter. There is no 
averment of a general custom of the mar- 
ket, governing such sales, that relieved 
the buyer of its obligation to pay within 
the designated time, and compelled the 
seller to deliver subsequent installment 
shipments on the contract, regardless of 
default in payment for installments ac- 
tually delivered; nor is there any aver- 
ment that any such custom was made a 
part of the contract sued on, or that the 
contract was made in reference thereto:” 

Apparently, the mill did not acquiesce 
in defendant’s interpretation of the trans- 
actions between the parties as evidencing 
a single contract for 800 bbls of flour, but 
stood on a claim that there was only one 
contract approved by it, and that that 
was for the 175 bbls actually delivered. 
The mill asserted that its sales agent, one 
Fitzhugh, who took the orders, was with- 
out authority to do more than take orders 
for flour and forward the same to plain- 
tiff mill at its business office at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, for confirmation or rejec- 
tion, and that no order for undelivered 
flour was confirmed by it. 

On the other hand, defendant insisted 
that Fitzhugh was a general sales agent 
for the mill, with power to bind it to 
sales contracts without confirmation. 
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Meeting this situation, the supreme court 
declared: ° 

“It is not controverted that an agent 
whose authority is limited to taking and 
forwarding orders to the principal for 
confirmation has no authority to bind his 
principal without confirmation or ratifi- 
cation by the principal. . . . The plain- 
tiff did business in various states through 
agents. The agent Fitzhugh’s authority 
to make a binding contract with the de- 
fendant at the time of the taking of the 
order for the flour is the controverted 
question of fact. 

“All of the attendant material facts and 
circumstances entering into'the taking of 
said order by the agent, to the confirma- 
tion thereof or action thereon by theprin- 
cipal, should have been permitted in evi- 
dence to aid the jury in drawing a rea- 
sonable inference as to the authority or 
not of such agent at the time the order 
was taken.” 

Although the report of the case does 
not show to what particular state of facts 
or controversy existing between the par- 
ties the following observations were per- 
tinent, the observations are interesting as 
bearing upon the frequently recurring 
question as to how far a contract buyer 
of flour is affected by hedging purchases 
of wheat made by ‘the mill against the 
flour sales contract: 

“Throughout the correspondence relat- 
ing to the contract in question there occur 
such expressions as ‘guaranteed basis 70c,’ 
and ‘guaranteed against decline on basis 
of 72c. wheat.’ That the plaintiff was not 
a speculator in wheat, but was a miller 
engaged in converting that cereal into 
flour, made it competent to show that 
when sales of flour, or order therefor, 
were accepted by plaintiff for future de- 
livery, plaintiff bought wheat to cover the 
sale or order. 

“Testimony to this effect, offered by 
witnesses Lysle and Fitzhugh, should have 
been admitted by the trial court. More- 
over, such evidence was material to a 
proper understanding of the contract, or 
of the expressions therein touching « 
guaranteed basis, and a guaranty agains' 
decline, etc., and also tended to aid the 
jury in drawing the reasonable conclusion 
as to the authority of the agent who took 
and transmitted defendant’s order for the 
flour the purchase price of which is made 
the basis of the present suit.” 





Agent’s Powers 

In deciding that an elevator and feed 
company’s manager and secretary had no 
implied power to bind the corporation for 
the price of a carload of soft drinks de- 
livered on his order given in the name of 
the company, the Springfield, Mo., cour! 
of. appeals applies the general rule of law 
that a corporation is not bound by an 
unauthorized and unratified act clear!) 
falling outside of any apparent authorit) 
of the officer or employee doing the act. 
St. Louis Beverage Co. vs. Planters’ Grain 
Elevator, Mule & Feed Co. 

Because inquiry had come in the com- 
pany’s ndme for a quotation of prices on 
“Amber Mead,” and order was placed in 
the ‘company’s name by its general man- 
ager, plaintiff's attorneys argued that the 
company must be liable. But the cour! 
declared that a correlative of the rule, 
that strangers dealing with a corporation’ 
representative are entitled to assume that 
he has authority to deal in matters within 
the apparent scope of his duties, is the 
principle that, when an agent deals in @ 
matter not appropriate to his employer's 
line of business, outsiders must at their 


- peril ascertain whether he is acting under 


actual authority. A. L. H. Sraezr. 
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“T gee,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “that some guv’ ment professor of efficience down 
(to V Pap has figgered out that space can be 

j saved on ships by puttin’ wheat into the 

spaces in boxes of canned beans and 
such. I allow that ain’t goin’ 
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transport, an’ the big stout ones 
iv could as easy as not tote a couple 
of baskets full right along with them. 
(Ef the war is to be won with the last 
| ounce of dang foolishness, the efficience 


ar far enough. Every 
Soldier ought to be made 
i to fill his pockets with 
wheat before goin’ on the 








THE BAKERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


The American bakers are enthusiasti- 
cally and effectively supporting the Food 
Administration in the conservation of the 
country’s wheat supply and the intelligent 
utilization of substitutes: The good in- 
tention was there from the beginning, but 
the trade was somewhat slow in gathering 
itself together and in making itself co- 
herent. Recently, however, it has shown a 
most commendable impetus, 

The trouble with most trades which 
bear any relation to the Food Adminis- 
tration has been that, instead of getting 
definite action themselves, they have wait- 
ed to be acted upon. They seemed to 
think that some deus ex machina, evolved 
out of Washington theories, would sud- 
denly appear, tell them both where they 
got off and where they got on (if they 
got on at all), and it would then be their 
cue to perform, or to protest that per- 
formance was impossible. 

This is an altogether wrong conception 
of the theory of food administration as 
practiced in the United States, although 
it would be in consonance with the idea 
of food control as attempted in Europe, 
where from start to finish it has been one 
long, dismal failure, which has finally cul- 
minated in a simple and monotonous de- 
mand upon Mr. Hoover for wheat, and 
inore wheat, and still more wheat. 

Food control abroad, as far as the allies 
are concerned, after all its floundering 
about, has at the end come down to the 
simple proposition of saying to Mr. Hoo- 
ver words to this effect: “If you will just 
give us all the wheat we want, we will 
manage to distribute it with the least 
possible waste.” Mr. Hoover is too good 
« sportsman to reply, as he well might: 
“If you had shown a few grains of com- 
mon, ordinary, plain horse-sense in han- 
dling this food question during the first 
three years of the war; if you had cut the 
red tape and put business men instead of 
politicians in charge of the matter; if you 
had sent the monocled officials and the 
theorists to the rear, and brought to the 
front the practical people, you would not 
have found yourself in this box.” 

Instead of recrimination, which would 
be useless at this stage of the game, he 
simply says: “All right, we'll do it!” and 
he is bending every possible energy to the 
task of supplying the wants of those who 
have not overlooked a single mistake in 


their previous handling of the food ques- 
tion—not one that could possibly have 
been omitted. 

These mistakes make no difference now, 
and it is no use discussing them. The 
milk was spilled long ago. It is Mr. 
Hoover’s job to supply the deficiency and 
it is the clear, plain duty of every Ameri- 
can food industry to help him to its ut- 
most, to be as good a sport as their Chief 
is, to stand behind him and back him up 
to the limit—and then some—and to for- 
get and forgive the blunders in European 
food control that have made such strenu- 
ous efforts necessary. 

The right trade conception of food ad- 
ministration in this country does not wait 
to be acted upon; it takes the initiative 
and acts itself. The United States is a 
republic, not a monarchy; each citizen is 
therefore an integral part of its food ad- 
ministration, and each group of citizens, 
constituting a trade or industry, instead 
of waiting for Washington to tell it what 
to do, should come forward and tell Wash- 
ington what it can do, what it is prepared 
to do, and what it is both glad and willing 
to do, not to help itself, or save itself, 
but to help the country and save the cause. 

It is exactly this kind of co-operation 
through practical initiative which has 
been undertaken by the National Tech- 
nical Service Committee. Plans for it 
were outlined to the Food Administration 
in Washington by Henry W. Stude, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, and W. M. Campbell, chair- 
man of the Technical Service Committee, 
and were approved. A large meeting to 
inaugurate the undertaking was held in 
Chicago last week, of which a full report 
appears in this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Briefly, this plan contemplates a tech- 
nical committee of five to be appointed in 
each state to be an advisory board to 
the state food administrator, and to be 
selected with his approval. This com- 
mittee will divide the state into sections, 
appointing a captain for each, and each 
county in every section will have a bakery 
advisor. Every baker will receive a pledge 
card and a questionnaire which he will 
return to his captain. The cards will be 
signed by bakers who can successfully 
work other cereals with wheat flour and 
produce good bread, and are willing dur- 
ing the war to explain their knowledge to 
other bakers in their communities. 


It will be expected that every man in 
the baking industry will do his utmost to 
help other bakers successfully to meet the 
present situation, and be prepared to car- 
ry out such further regulations as the 
Food Administration may issue. 

A very complete, comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical system has here been 
devised to bring all the bakers of America 
together for one splendid purpose. Those 
who best understand the use of substitutes 
will share their knowledge and their trade 
secrets with others to one common end. 

In the published outline of this plan 
appears the following, which is the es- 
sence of its spirit: “Effort should be made 
to earnestly impress upon the bakers the 
serious responsibility that rests upon their 
shoulders. We are at war, and no man 
can see the end thereof. Millions of our 
sons may have to go across the water— 
they must be fed. To the end, therefore, 
that they may have bread, the bakers of 
the nation must conserve wheat.” 

This is the true, strong note of service, 
sincere, simple, but of invaluable worth, 


which will bring the American bakers into _ 


a harmonious and highly effective and 
helpful relation with the Food Adminis- 
tration and will enable them to per- 
form a splendid work for the American 
people at home and the American soldier 
abroad, and in this great service they will 
vindicate and honor their industry. 

Here is a plan, uttered from the trade 
itself, not inspired from without, which 
is constructive, comprehensive and emi- 
nently practical. It is simple, yet com- 
prehensive. If it be carried out, as it 
doubtless will, it will aid the Food Ad- 
ministration in its arduous task as nothing 
else can, and by showing bakers how to 
use substitutes will enable it to solve the 
problem of getting sufficient wheat to the 
allies. Furthermore, it will give greater 
prestige to the baking trade than any- 
thing that has been accomplished in its 
behalf since the war began. Patriotic 
resolutions are fine, representative com- 
mittees to go to Washington are all right, 
but the thing that counts is practical ac- 
tion. 





OVERDOING THE MIXTURE BUSINESS 

In their zeal to induce the American 
people to eat less wheat products and 
more flour and meal made from other 
cereals, the state food administrators, and 
the vast corps of amateurs of both sexes 
who are assisting them to stir up the pub- 
lic to conservation of wheat flour, are 
greatly overdoing the thing. People are 
being told, indiscriminately and without 
regard to what they are already doing, 
that they must use less wheat flour and 
more substitutes; this advice is distinctly 
bad, and if persisted in will react disas- 
trously' upon the conservation movement. 
People will become disgusted with the mis- 
erable mixtures that are being palmed off 
on them as bread, and revolt against the 
entire programme of the Food Adminis- 
tration. You can lead a horse to water, 
but you cannot make him drink. 

There is a very definite limit to the per- 
centage of substitutes for wheat flour that 
can be used with safety, and in many cases 
this limit“ has already been passed, yet 
there seems no end to the demands of the 
local food administrators that a still larg- 
er proportion of substitutes be used. 

People who use from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of admixtures with wheat 
flour have accomplished all that they 
should be asked to do, but they are being 
constantly urged to do more. The result 
is that the bread and rolls made from such 
experimental combinations begin to pall 
on the appetite, and people are becoming 
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disgusted with the stuff they are asked to 
eat in the name of food conservation. 

When barley flour was first put on the 
market. it was received with much favor; 
it might have continued in this good 
repute, but the proportion of it mixed 
with wheat flour was so greatly increased 
that the public grew tired of its flavor, 
and after a time the palate refused it. 
Now it is becoming discredited. It is the 
same way with other substitutes to an 
even greater degree. 

It is all very well to try out these ad- 
mixtures experimentally. The enthusiastic 
amateurs engaged’ in telling the public 
what it should eat can doubtless manage 
to digest their own messes with relish; 
their enthusiasm for their peculiar com- 
pounds will carry them a long way, but, 
in truth, there is no real substitute for 
wheat flour as a regular and steady diet, 
and the bread-eater who depends upon it 
cannot be persuaded that these over-done 
mixtures are either wholesome or appe- 
tizing. ' 

The idea of forcing the consumer to 
buy an equal amount of substitutes with 
a certain amount of wheat flour is funda- 
mentally wrong. It may serve for a brief 
time, but in the long run it will not really 
conserve wheat flour. The reason is that, 
however zealous the consumer may be to 
carry out the wishes of the Food Admin- 
istration, it becomes impossible to use up 
the substitutes as fast as the wheat flour. 
The stock of the former steadily increases, 
while that of the wheat flour diminishes, 
simply because the proportion of the pur- 
chase was wrong to begin with. With 
each pound of wheat flour a quarter-pound 
of substitute might be used, and this pro- 
portion could be maintained without a re- 
volt of the human stomach. Therefore, if 
the consumer was required to buy a quar- 
ter of a pound of substitutes with each 
pound of wheat flour, both would be used 
up together. As it is, the substitutes ac- 
cumulate and cannot be disposed of. The 
fearful loss to the consumer occasioned by 
the preposterous price charged for these 
mixtures, owing to the forced demand for 
them, is another factor that is making the 
public very restless under requirements 
which it cannot but consider unreasonable. 

A consideration which should have a 
tendency to moderate the demand for 
larger admixtures of cereals other than 
wheat is the danger that these products 
will not keep in warm weather. Very se- 
tious trouble will follow should the stocks 
of these substitutes in the hands of deal- 
ers and consumers spoil. 

As The Northwestern Miller has re- 
peatedly said, to fool with the staple food 
of a country is very serious business. In 
the United States it has been tampered 
with beyond all reasonable limits, and 
those who have attempted to instruct the 
public in what it shall eat in the form of 
bread have not always been judicious in 
their advice. In some sections of the 
country there have already been outbreaks 
of local epidemics, commonly called 
“grippe of the stomach,” undoubtedly 
caused by eating bread made from flour 
in which admixtures and substitutes for 
wheat have been used to an exaggerated 
degree. 

The Northwestern Miller is most anx- 
ious that the Food Administration should 
be entirely successful in its attempt to 
conserve wheat flour, and therefore it 
warns against the extravagant and dispro- 
portionate use of substitutes. The utmost 
good will be accomplished by their reason- 
able and moderate use, and in this matter, 
as in everything else connected with food 
conservation, common-sense; rather than 
the hysterical and extravagant claims of 
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theorists and  experimentalists, should 
guide the consumer. 

The ple of the United States are 

fectly willing to go to the extreme 
Emit in conserving wheat flour; they 
should not be wal as in many sections 
they are being urged, to use substitutes 
beyond sense and reason, or beyond the 
point of admixture where a wholesome 
and appetizing loaf can be produced. 

If the Food Administration would avoid 
a reaction against its rulings, which, after 
all, can only be successfully carried out 
with the good will and co-operation of the 
people, it would do well to instruct its 
zealous representatives to moderate their 
transports in advocating substitutes for 
wheat flour. They are badly overdoing it, 
and very serious trouble will certainly re- 
sult if they do not use better sense in 
their propaganda. Indeed, the Food Ad- 
ministration would serve its own interests 
best by emphasizing the fact that sub- 
stitutes should not be used beyond twenty- 
five per cent. It will be a very sad com- 
mentary on food conservation in this coun- 
try if, while sufficient wheat to athe the 
demands of the allies is obtained, a 4 
number of the people of this country 
made sick by the extravagant use of ad- 
mixtures in their, daily bread; nor will it 
help food conservation if, by going to 
dangerous extremes of substitution, a re- 
bay ad of public sentiment toward the 
Food Administration be created. 

The right and sound note in the saving 
of wheat flour, if it be necessary to con- 
serve more than is at present being done, 
is to advocate, not the deterioration of the 
loaf, but a lessened consumption of wheat 
bread. It will do no harm for the people 
to consume less bread, perhaps, as there 
are plenty of other things that can be 
eaten; it will do a vast amount of harm 
for them to eat bread that is not whole- 
some. The policy should be to curtail 
the use of wheat flour by doing with- 
out it, by self-denial, rather than by forc- 
ing people to eat a bread that they do not 
like and cannot be made to like, such as 
that produced by using too large a per- 
centage of substitutes. In short, while 
the public should be urged to eat less 
Meet the bread that is eaten should be 
sound and wholesome, rather than nause- 
ating and of questionable nutritive value. 








Concerning Corn Milling 


The United States Food Administration 
Milling Division has sent out the follow- 
ing bulletin to wheat flour millers now 
grinding corn products: 

Millers who have not previously been 
engaged in corn milling, and are unfa- 
mifiar with corn products, should bear in 
mind that corn products, unless properly 

repared, spoil rapidly in warm weather 
The following cautions should be observed: 
dry corn properly before millifie; dry 
corn meal or flour before packing. 

Where proper facilities to effect drying 
are not available, millers should observe 
restrictions that will insure goods going 
into immediate consumption. 

Wheat flour millers desiring advice or 
assistance in connection with corn millin 
are invited to correspond with Unit 
State Food Administration Milling Divi- 
sion, Mechanical Department. 


. 





The Port of Montreal 

Monrreat, Que., March 23.—The meas- 
ure of shipping activity in the port of 
Montreal during the approaching season 
of navigation will depend to a consider- 
able extent upon the production of food- 
stuffs. The manufacture of munitions 
has fallen off by the termination of con- 
tracts and the increased output in Great 
Britain, and the surplus of grain in Can- 
ada and the United States is less than a 
year ago. Such trade as is offered can be 
expeditiously handled in the port, which 
possesses facilities unexcelled in any other 
port on the continent, and much in excess 
of any continuous demand yet made upon 
them, 

In the last 11 years $18,500,000 have 
been expended in increasing terminal fa- 
cilities here. There is an elevator storage 
capacity of about 9,000,000 bus of grain, 
and last year nearly 43,000,000 bus passed 
through the commissioners’ elevators. To 
supplement the large storage elevators, 
there is a considerable fleet of floating 
elevators available when necessary to 
transfer grain from inland to ocean ves- 


sels, and by actual record the commission- 
ers’ elevators are capable of handling in 
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and out daily the great quantity of 2,000,- 
000 bus of grain. 

There are 52 miles of railway along the 
harbor front, the traffic over which is han- 
dled by the commissioners with expedi- 
tion, in May and June of last year 650 
cars of export Frolayes > | dealt with. 
This amount of business did not congest 
the harbor accommodation to any serious 
degree, the railway terminals were not 
taxed to their fullest extent, the grain 
was freely unloaded from the cars, and 
the harbor transit sheds were not filled to 
their utmost, while various outlying berths 
and accommodations were not used to their 
capacity. 

The port facilities are ample for cur- 
rent business, but with the growth of 
trade the coming years will bring, further 
enlargement must be made. The financial 
end has meanwhile to be kept in view, 
as the money is RK por by the Dominion 
government, and all capital expenditure is 
now being kept within the smallest pos- 
sible compass. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Corn Millers Hold Meeting 

Cuicaco, Int., March 23.—An impor- 
tant meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Federation of Corn Mills 
is being held in Chicago today, in the new 
offices of Secretary Lackey. The purpose 
of the meeting is to map out a general out- 
line for the corn millers of the country 
for their betterment and, so far as pos- 
sible, to prepare a programme for a meet- 
ing to be held in Washington in April. 

C. H. Cuarten. 





Millfeed Price Regulations 

The Food Administration announces 
that it has set up machinery for the vigor- 
ous enforcement of the regulations on the 
selling price of wheat millfeeds, and that 
federal food administrators in the various 
states will receive complaints in this mat- 
ter and promptly investigate all cases. 

Tie Food Administration further an- 
nounces that the margins formerly allowed 
to jobbers of millfeeds have been reduced 
in all states except those east of Ohio and 
north of Virginia and West Virginia to 
the following basis: 

Jobbers in car lots, 50c ton; in less than 
car lots, $1; delivered to customer, $1.50. 
Retailers, $3; delivered, $4. Millers may 
add a jobber’s profit in selling to retailers 
and consumers in lots of one ton or more, 
and they may add a retailer’s profit to the 
mill price in selling to consumers in less 
than one-ton lots. 

These margins should bring all feed to 
the consumer at a maximum of $4.50 over 
the mill price for the feed, which in the 
case of bran has already been established 


at 38 per cent of the cost of one ton of 
clean wheat at the mill, with differentials 
for other grades of wheat millfeed. 





Victory Bread Suggestions 

The United States Food Administration 
is recommending to bakers throughout the 
country that in the use of wheat substi- 
tutes in Victory bread they employ a com- 
bination rather than rely on a single sub- 
stitute. Substitutes may be combined in 
various ways to equal the required amount 
of substitutes, and some of these combina- 
tions have been found to make a better 
quality bread than that containing only 
one. 

Some mixtures of corn and rice have 
been found to work better than corn alone, 
and potatoes with cereal substitutes make 
a better bread than potatoes alone as a 
substitute. 

It is pointed out further that the char- 
acter of bread made from mixtures of 
substitutes is less affected by the addition 
or subtraction of a part of its cereal con- 
tent than by a complete change in the 
substitute part. Changes can be made 
gradually, and the bakers need not be de- 
pendent upon one source of supply. 

To bakers who have potatoes available, 
but have found them difficult to use as a 
single substitute, the Food Administration 
suggests the admixture of another sub- 
stitute with potatoes. This is, that instead 
of using 80 pounds of potatoes and 80 
pounds of wheat flour bakers use 40 pounds 
of potatoes—which, minus the water con- 
tent, equals 10 pounds of substitute—and 
10 pounds of corn meal or some other ce- 
real substitute. This results in the use of 
80 per cent of wheat flour and the required 
20 per cent of substitutes in making Vic- 
tory bread. 





Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
on returning home from the meeting of the 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion in New York, spent some time in 
Washington, in conference with E, S. 
Rogers, Federation counsel and the repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Standards, 
with reference to a bill authorized at the 
last meeting of the Federation for appli- 
cation of the decimal wheat system to 
flour. The bill has been prepared, and 
has received the indorsement of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 





There have been large quantities of 
Australian grain brought into this coun- 
try of late. Some of this has been ground 
by Pacific Coast mills and shipped across 
the continent to New York, and thence to 
the European allies. It is reported by a 
high authority that seven or eight more 
cargoes of this grain are afloat. 








WHERE IS THE GRAIN NOW? 


Figures Show Stocks of Grain on Farms and Amounts Shipped Out, with Comparisons for 
Previous Years—Figures Given Back to 1910 

The following table, issued by the Department of Agriculture, shows in de- 

tail the amounts of the various grains still held by farmers throughout the country 


(000’s omitted in bushels) : 


WHEAT— 1918 
On farms March 1— 
BUGIS cise cccscscccccccves ee 


Per cent of Crop ..e.---seeeee 
Shipped out*— 


TPOGRONS § oh.c css cave saccsceee 333,300 
Per cent of crop ........+4+- 61.2 
In country mills and elevators— 
BRUGIOIS. cocvccccscccsccsecce 68,972 
Per cent of crop ...,.++-++-+. 10.7 
Price to producers, March 1, 
cents per bushel .......... 202.7 
CORN— 

On farms March 1— Gi 3 
WOE oc iicsccctcvacsies 1,292,905 
Per cent of crop ......++.+++ 40.9 

Shipped out*— 

BUSRGIS 6 ic cnsccccccvcccsess 692,022 
oubespesecwe 21.9 


Per cent of crop 
Amount of crop merchantable— 
TNS «20.0 Vee ws 6Ow4 cnn tee es 1,905,723 
Per cent of crop .......++++. 60.3 
Price to producers, March 1, 
cents per bushel .......... 154.3 
OATS— 
On farms March 1— 
Buphels ...2ceaccecceccecces 
Per cent of crop .......-.+++. 
Shipped out*— 
WUMIONS si ccc ccc ccascessice 
Per cent of crop ...-+es++ses 
Price to producers, March 1, 
cents per bushel .......... 86.2 
BARLEY— 
On farme March 1— 
TRRORNGNS. 6 vec ce wivowcenccetee 
Per cent of Crop .....cesscee 
Shipped out*— 
WOMENS. inc over csccecesceces 
Per cent of crop ..........+- 
Price to producers, March 1, 
cents per bushel ........... 161.1 
*Amount shipped out and to be shipped 


595,195 
37.5 


508,350 
32.6 


43,404 
20.8 


$1,129 
38,8 


Average 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1910-14 
100,650 244,448 152,903 151,795 150,422 
15.8 23.8 17. 19.9 22.0 
361,088 633,380 541,198 411,733 395,485 
56.7 61.7 60.7 53.9 67.7 
89,173 155,027 85,955 93,627 ...i0- 
14.0 15.1 9.6 12.8 § sscves 
164.4 102.9 133.6 3.1 89.0 
Lo 103% Qose | 
782,303 1,116,559 910,894 866,352 1,036,798 
30.5 37. 34.1 35.4 38.1 
450,589 660,824 498,285 422,059 683,536 
17.6 18.7 18.6 17.2 21.5 
2,154,487 2,127,965 2,259,755 1,961,058 2,248,285 
83. 71.1 84.5 80.1 82.8 
i 
100.9 68.2 75.1 69.1 60.5 
394,211 598,148 379,369 419,481 424,364 
31.5 38.6 33.2 37.4 37.0 
355,092 465,823 385,539 297,365 338,759 
28.4 . S01 29.4 26.5 29.9 
56.9 42.7 62.1 38.9 40.1 
33,244 58,301 42,880 44,126 41,458 
18.2 25.5 22.0 24.8 22.4 
79,267 98,965 87,834 86,262 95,178 
43.5 43.2 45.1 48.4 52.4 


96.9 59.6 67.7 51.1 62.9 
out of county where grown, 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mille Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Mar. 24 Mar. 25 

Mar. 23 Mar. 16 1917 1916 


Minneapolis ....150,340 95,485 222,685 383,865 





Duluth-Superior 14,175 14,430 7,030 34,000 
Milwaukee ..... 13,200 500 7,000 10,000 

Totals ....... 177,715 110,415 236,715 427,865 
Outside mills*.. 57,285 ...... .486 ...... 





Ag’gate sprg..235,000 ...... 342,200 ...... 


St. Louis ...... 13,780 19,100 33,780 32,600 
St. Louist ..... 27,600 20,500 47,700 40,500 
Buffalo ........ 101,650 114,200 111,750 114,900 
Rochester ..... 11,000 8,000 13,900 10,300 


Chicago ....... 16,250 19,500 21,600 23,250 
Kansas City.... 46,900 53,000 62,800 57,900 
Kansas Cityt...185,175 178,415 219,400 175,620 
ry!) aa 14,100 12,500 24,500 30,000 
Toledof ....... 23,055 26,165 49,650 63,135 
Nashville** .... 438,660 43,925 83,020 88,365 
Portland, Oreg.. 30,050 30,365 11,665 ...... 


WORCIS oss ene 28,400 25,955 10,310 16,290 
Tacoma ....... 13,860 27,915 000 12,665 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mar, 24 Mar. 25 
Mar. 23 Mar. 16 1917 1916 

9 19 43 





Minneapolis ...... 2 79 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 40 19 94 
Outside mills* .... 22 35 41 59 
Average spring.. 27 25 41 72 
Milwaukee ....... 100 4 59 41 
St. Louis .... . 38 67 80 
St. Louist ... ° 27 62 67 
Buffalo~i. .cccees 68 67 69 
Rochester 42 69 51 
Chicago ....+..0. 66 78 89 
Kansas City 64 88 81 
Kansas Cityt 60 73 6 
pl eer 26 61 63 
Toledof .......... 37 49 59 
Nashville** ....... 28 28 56 62 
Portland, Oregon.. 91 92 35 ae 
WORERIO: ccicc cea ove 60 53 25 40 
po eee ees 24 48 00 22 
TOURS. ov 6.6 oo dec 48 44 53 67 
Minnesota-Dakotas 27 25 41 72 
Other states ...... 61 47 56 62 


Flour output for week ending March 23 at 
all above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent from week ending March 16. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Wheat Flour Still Scarce and Firm—Substi- 
tutes, Except Barley Flour, in Good 
Demand—Feed Quiet 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Boston, Mass., March 26.—A little 100 
per cent patent flour is offered at $10.40 
@11.25 in sacks, but only an occasional 
car. Flour substitutes are offered freely, 
with the exception of white corn flour. 
White corn meal is quoted at $5.10@5.60; 
yellow corn meal, $4.85@5.35; white corn 
flour, $6.60@6.75,—all in 100’s. Rye flour, 
straights, $14@15.25 bbl, in sacks. Barley 
flour very dull at $11.90@14 bbl in sacks. 
Rolled oatmeal, $11.90 per 180 Ibs. Mill- 
feed market aull and unchanged. 

Louts W. DePass. 


Puriavetpnia, Pa., March 26.—Whe:t 
flour scarce and firm, demand exceeding 
the offerings. Ruling quotations, to ar- 
rive, per 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton 
sacks: winter 100 per cent, $11@11.50; 
Kansas 100 per cent, $10.75@11.50; spring 
100 per cent, $10.50@11.50. Substitutes 
quiet, and without important change. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 


Bautrmore, Mp., March 26,—Flour 
scarcer than it was, owing to higher whe:t, 
but trade about resigned to the prospect 
of product becoming extinct from May to 
July. Substitutes in good supply, easicr 
and quiet, with barley flour especially 
weak and neglected. Millfeed Beeored 


and normal. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 26.—Demand for 
wheat flour continues unabated, while of- 
ferings are extremely scarce. Local re- 
quirements remain unsatisfied. Substi- 
tutes in fair demand, and offerings freer. 
Wheat feed unobtainable; demand for 


other feedstuffs good. 
Peter Der.ien. 








— * — 
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STAMP TAX ON DRAFTS 


Sight Drafts Not to Be Presented Till Arrival 
of Shipment Declared Not Taxable 
Under War Act 


mmissioner Roper 
has made a formal ruling canceling the 
recent opinion in connection with the tax- 
ability of sight drafts for deferred pres- 
entation. e original ruling on this was 
that a sight draft with an accompanying 
but detached instruction to present the 
draft only upon arrival of the shipment 
was not lB 9 This was reversed a fort- 
night ago, since which time banks have 
been requiring stamps on drafts so drawn. 

In the present ruling, which was made 
known through a telegram to L. E. Moses, 
Kansas City, the commissioner says: 
“Drafts drawn on sight or demand, accom- 
panied by a separate memorandum of in- 
struction which authorizes withholding the 
presentation until arrival of shipment, are 
not taxable under war act.” 

This makes possible a resumption of the 
previous ruling P eapoe= see the use of sight 
or demand drafts with accompanying 
instruction to the collecting bank not to 
present them until goods arrive. Docu- 
ments so drawn do not require stamps. 


MORE WHEAT RESTRICTION 


New Rules Limit Consumption to 14% Lbs per 
Person Weekly—Sales by Retailers 
Further Cut Down 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 23.—Reduc- 
tion in the consumption of wheat and 
wheat products by 50 per cent is urged 
upon the American public in more strin- 
gent wheat conservation regulations an- 
nounced by the Food Administration. The 
more rigid voluntary regulations are to 
be supported by drastic restrictions con- 
trolling the distribution of wheat and 
wheat products by millers and dealers. 

To meet the needs of the army and the 
peoples of the allied countries, the Food 
Administration states, it will be necessary 
to reduce American wheat consumption 
from the normal 42,000,000 bus per month 
to 21,000,000 bus. This means that no per- 
son should consume more than 114 lbs of 
wheat products per week, equivalent to 
about 1% lbs of Victory bread plus ¥% Ib 
of cooking flour for other purposes. 

Public - eating-houses are required to 
continue observance of two wheatless days 
per week, Monday and Wednesday. They 
must not serve any person more than 2 
ozs of wheat flour in all foods at any one 
meal; they must not serve wheat products 
at all unless ordered; and they cannot 
purchase more than 6 lbs of wheat flour 
for every 90 meals served. 

Retail dealers cannot sell more than % 
bbl of wheat flour to a town customer, 4%, 
bbl to a country customer, and in no case 
can any flour be sold without an equiva- 
lent purchase .of wheat substitutes. 

Bakers will be required to reduce the 
1-lb Victory loaf to %,-lb weight, and 
they must reduce their flour pu to 
70 per cent of the average monthly 
amount purchased during the Toor months 
prior to March 1. No wheat can be used 
for non-food purposes. 

The new wheat-saving tions were 
commented on as follows by the Food Ad- 
ministration: 

“Many of our consumers are dependent 
upon baker’s bread. Such bread must be 
durable, and therefore requires a larger 
proportion of wheat products than cereal 
breads baked in the household. Our army 
and navy require a full allowance. The 
well-to-do in our population can make 
greater sacrifices in the consumption of 
wheat products than can the poor. In 
addition, our population in the agricul- 
tural districts, where the other cereals are 
abundant, is more skilled in the prepara- 
tion of breads from these other cereals 
i the crowded city and industrial popu- 
ations. 

_“With improved transportation condi- 
tions we now have ay le a surplus of 
potatoes. We also have in the spring 
months a surplus of milk, and we have 
ample corn and oats for human consum 
tion. The drain on rye and barley as su 
stitutes has already greatly exhausted the 
supply of these grains.” 

“Many thousand families throughout the 
land are now using no wheat products 
whatever, except a very small amount for 


cooking pu and are doing so in 
perfect and satisfaction. There is 
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no reason why all of the American le 
who are able to cook in their own house- 
holds cannot subsist perfectly well with 
the use of less wheat products than 11, 
Ibs a week, and we specially ask the well- 
to-do households in the country to follow 
this additional programme in order that 
we may provide the necessary marginal 
supplies for those parts of the community 
less able to adapt themselves to so large 
a proportion of substitutes. 

“In order that we shall be able to make 
the wheat exports that are absolutely de- 
manded of us to maintain the civil popula- 
tion and soldiers of the allies and our own 
army, we propose to supplement the vol- 
untary co-operation of the public by a 
further limitation of distribution, and we 
shall place at once restrictions on distribu- 
tion which will be adjusted from time to 
time to secure as nearly equitable distribu- 
tion as possible. With the arrival of har- 
vest we should be able to relax such restric- 
tions; until then we ask for the necessary 
patience, sacrifice and co-operation of the 
distributing trades.” 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Wheat Grades in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 23.—The pub- 
lic hearing which was held in Kansas City 
Monday, March 18, for consideration of 
tentative changes in the federal standards 
for wheat was largely attended by millers, 
grain dealers and representatives of south- 
western wheat growers. Charles J. Brand, 
chief of the Bureau of Markets, Wash- 
ington, D. C., conducted the hearing, 
which consumed the entire day, some of 
the proposed changes causing prolonged 
discussion. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, representing the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club, spoke against 
the adoption of changes in the standards 


_ that tended to lower the grade quality of 


southwestern wheat. The millers, he said, 
were not opposed to a readjustment of 
wheat prices which would be more favor- 
able to the producers, but any changes 
made should be in price, rather than the 
creation of more liberal grading, which 
would discourage efforts to raise pure 
types of red winter wheat, 

He deplored the suggestion that rye be 
permitted in No. 1 wheat, stating that the 
presence of rye in the milling mixture is 
one of the most difficult things the flour 
manufacturer has to contend with. 

He also opposed raising the moisture con- 
tent permitted in all grades of wheat to 15 
per cent, although the most vigorous oppo- 
sition to this feature of the tentative revi- 
sion came from St. Louis. grain and mill- 
ing interests, who pointed out the danger 
that would result from such change, espe- 
cially in the Mississippi valley, where ex- 
cessive moisture in grain offered a greater 
problem than in the sections of less rain- 
fall farther west. If 15 per cent of mois- 
ture was permitted, bankers would find it 
very hazardous to loan money on stored 
grain, they maintained. 

E. C. Andrews, vice-president of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, made a 
patriotic appeal for harmony and co- 
operation between the producers, handlers 


and millers of grain and, while calling . 


attention to what he considered undesir- 
able features of the proposed changes in 
the wheat standards, assured Chairman 
Brand that, if the Department of Agri- 
culture deemed it necessary, as a war 
measure, to make such revisions, the mem- 
bership of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
— of which he is vice-president, 
would accept them without protest. 

It became apparent, as the hearing 
progressed, that representatives of the 
farming interests favored the revision of 
standards suggested, largely for the rea- 
son that lowering the test weight of the 
various grades of wheat, permitting in- 
creased mixtures of rye and a greater 
moisture content, would have the effect of 
automatically raising the price of the 
grain. 

Professor L. A. Fitz, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, earnestly pro- 
tested against lowering the standards, 
even as a war measure, stating that such a 
change would largely undo the ‘work of 

ears devoted to producing pure types of 
Se winter wheat in Kansas and adjoin- 
ing states, and in the long run farmers 
would lose, rather than gain, by removing 
the existing restrictions against careless 
methods of farming. s stand was 
heartily indorsed by the millers present, 
the attitude of grain dealers and farmers 
being divided. 


Specific complaints that farmers had 
failed to receive a fair price for wheat 
usually referred to instances that occurred 
some time a, during the formative 
period of the branch offices of the Grain 
Corporation and Milling Division, it being 
shown that instances more _ recently 
brought to the attention of these divisions 
of the Food Administration were receiv- 
ing prompt and vigorous attention. 

Mr. Brand called attention to the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture pos- 
sessed no authority to enforce observance 
of the standards, but could only recom- 
mend’ them for general use. At this par- 
ticular time, however, owing to war con- 
ditions, the Food Administration was in 
position to deal with such cases, and the 
producers or others interested must look 
to that branch of governmental activity 
for the enforcement of the standards. 

While neither Mr. Brand nor other 
representatives of the government who 
accompanied him could say whether the 
proposed revision of wheat standards 
would be adopted in part or in entirety, 
it appeared probable that the proposed 
moisture maximum of 15 per cent for all 
grades will be lowered, as even the grow- 
ers became convinced that such a figure is 
excessive so far as No. 1 and No. 2 wheat 
is concerned. 

The general opinion prevailed that No. 
1 wheat should not contain more than 124, 
or 13 per cent, and No. 2 not more than 
131% per cent. The trade generally looked 
with favor on the elimination of several 
subclasses of wheat, a view especially 
favored by the officials of the grain in- 
spection departments. 

R. E. Sreruina. 





WINTER WHEAT DOING WELL 


Rain Helps Crop in Missouri—Eastern Kansas 
Outlook Fine—Western Kansas Needs 
More Moisture 


Sr. Louis, Mo. March 26.—(Special 
Telegram )—There were a few showers in 
some parts of Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois the last three days, but more would 
be welcome. The growing wheat crop con- 
tinues to make good headway, with ideal 
growing weather. 





Peter Derwien. 





Kansas City Report 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 23.—The great 
preponderance of reports concerning 
the condition of growing wheat is favor- 
able. The outlook in the eastern half of 
Kansas could hardly be more promising, 
and with but slight reservation the state- 
ment holds good for the eastern two- 
thirds of the state. There is no complaint 
whatever of the presence of Hessian fly 
or other insects, the abandoned area in 
this section is practically nothing and re- 
cent rains have caused such vigorous 
growth that many fields are now bein 
pastured, where a month ago they show 
no appearance of green. 

Conditions are less favorable in the 
more western wheat-producing counties, a 
few of which lie within the central third 
of the state. Lack of rain at critical times 
was the principal cause for many fields 


‘ showing no promise whatever, while others 


in the same locality show possibilities -for 
normal production if favored with suit- 
able weather conditions the next three 
months. Additional rains would be wel- 
comed in parts of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
but the situation is not at all critical as 
yet. 

While prognostications as to the Kansas 
wheat yield this year are of course de- 
cidedly premature at this time, perhaps 
100,000,000 bus, the composite estimate of 
several excellent judges of Kansas crop 
conditions, furnishes a more concrete idea 
of what the state may be expected to pro- 
duce, with normally satisfactory weather 
conditions between now and late June, 
than mere statements as to soil and plant 
condition, divorced entirely from actual 
figures. 

The weather is cool and seasonable for 
wheat, with. very little rainfall reported 
in any part of the territory during the 


present week. 
R. E. Srerurne. 


The Dutch ships recently taken over b 
the American government will be used, 
it is said, to rush cereals to the allies, in 
the hope of meeting the food shortage and 
even supplying a reserve. It is under- 
stood that few, if any, of these ships will 


be used to carry troops. 
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SENATE FOR HIGHER WHEAT 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill Carries Pro- 
e viso Increasing Price to $2.60 for No, 2 
Northern—Fight Expected in House 


Wasninoton, D. C., March 23.—The 
agricultural appropriation bill carrying 
authorized expenditures of $28,000,000, 
and including a proviso increasing the 
price of wheat to the farmer to $2.50 for 
No. 2 northern passed the Senate by a 
vote of 49 to 18 last Thursday. 

The revised wheat price guaranty, an 
amendment to the bill proposed by Sen- 
ator Gore, of Oklahoma, was adopted 
after five days’ debate, during which its 
advocates urged the necessity of stimulat- 
ing production through higher prices to 
the farmer. 

Besides increasing the price to the pro- 
ducer, the Gore amendment provides that 
the guaranteed price shall be based on 
No. 2 northern or its equivalent, instead 
of No. 1 northern, the basic grade under 
the existing law. It further provides for 
the payment of the guaranteed price at 
local elevators or railway markets, in- 
stead of at the primary markets, as under 
the existing law. The amendment stipu- 
lates that the new price guaranty shall not 
be dependent on the action of the Presi- 
dent, but “is hereby made absolute and 
binding until May 1, 1919.” 

Despite the overwhelmingly favorable 
action of the Senate on the proposal, it is 
anticipated that there will be a warm fight 
on this feature of the bill in conference 
and, later,in the House. The President is 
opposed to an increased wheat price, as is 
also the Department of Agriculture and 
the Food Administration. The President’s 
recent proclamation continuing the 1917 
wheat prices during the next year was cal- 
culated to forestall the agitation for 
higher prices. 

It is considered probable that the Presi- 
dent will veto the proposal if the House 
enacts it. It would then require a two- 
thirds vote of each house to make the new 
price effective, and it is doubtful if this 
majority could be secured in the face of 
active opposition from the White House. 

In rebuttal of the claims advanced by 
representatives of the farmer in Congress 
that increased wheat prices were essential, 
because the present prices did not compen- 
sate for the general increased level of 
prices on his consumption products, the 
Department of Agriculture has made pub- 
lic figures which show that the purchasing 
power of the acre of wheat or corn or 
cotton, or the average of all crops in 1917, 
was considerably higher than during the 
pre-war period, notwithstanding general 
price advances in the commodities the 
farmer buys. 

These figures disclose that few com- 
modities purchased by the farmer ad- 
vanced during 1917 more than 100 per cent 
over the pre-war level,—the average in- 
crease was approximately 70 per cent,— 
and the farmer’s returns on cereal crops 
were well beyond 100 per cent in advance 
of normal returns. 

Out of 85 commodities listed by the 
Department of Agriculture, only in the 
case of binder twine and lard did the pur- 
chasing power of an acre of wheat fall 
below that of 1914, and more recently the 
Food Administration has adopted control 
measures to remedy this situation. 

The following table supplied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows the com- 
parative purchasing powers of an acre of 
wheat and corn in 1914 and in 1917: 





c—Wheat—7" orn———, 

1914 1917 1914 1917 
Coal oil, gals..... 102 173 123 207 
Coffee, Ibs ....... 58 104 70 124 
Flour, bbis ...... 2.2 2.3 2.7 2.8 
Lard, Ibs ....... 100 94 121 113 
Sugar, lbs ....... 205 281 247 336 
Stoves, each .... .59 .76 -71 -91 
Shoes, pair ...... 6.2 7.6 7.4 9.1 
Axes, each ...... 15 19 18 23 
Harrows ........ 1.2 1.4 1.5 1.7 
errr Serres 1.2 1.4 1.4 1.7 
Men’s suits ...... 1 1.4 1.2 1.6 
Twine, Ibs ...... 126 122 152 145 
Coal, tons ....... 2.4 3.4 2.9 4.1 


Secretary of Agriculture Houston has 
asked Congress to provide $19,730,000 for 
the continuation and extension of the war 
emergency activities of the Department of 
Agriculture inaugurated under the food 

roduction act during the fiscal year 1919. 

n submitting estimates for this amount, 
the Secretary explained that, while the 
authorities granted in the food production 
act will continue during the war, the ap- 
propriations made in the act are limited 
to fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week increased 54,855 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending March 23) 150,340 
bbls, against 222,685 in 1917, 383,865 in 
1916, and 251,290 in 1915. Today, 21 mills 
are in operation. 

* 

Mills’ asking prices on wheat flour at 
Minneapolis show an abnormally wide 
range, everything considered. Where one 
large company holds its standard 100 per 
cent flour at $9.20 per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
others ask as high as $10. The big spread 
is somewhat mystifying to buyers, but is 
explained by the difference in the cost of 
production and distribution as figured by 
different mills. ? 

While mills are unable to offer to the 
trade other than 100 per cent flour, many 
are still working on unfilled orders for 95 
per cent and have not yet begun to make 
100 per‘cent. These old orders are pretty 
well cleaned up, however. 

Millers assert that they are getting all 
sorts of abuse from buyers because they 
are not willing to accept orders. The 
buyers lose sight of the fact, as has been 
frequently stated, that many mills have 
already used their quota of wheat. Others 
are getting close to their limits and, con- 
sequently, have to proceed very cautiously 
in booking new business. The production 
of wheat flour is extremely limited, and 
of that made the government is taking at 
least 30 per cent. 

Food administration officials throughout 
the country frequently refer to mills com- 
plaints received from buyers who claim 
to be not getting their fair share of the 
flour produced. In nearly every instance 
the mills, in going over their records, find 
that the buyers have not stated the facts 
fairly. Some who have represented them- 
selves to be completely out of flour and 
actually in want have been found to have 
already received more than their 70 per 
cent allotment, compared with previous 
years. Many buyers evidently. exaggerate 
their cases, in the hope that they may in- 
duce the food officials to let them have 
more than they are entitled to. The Food 
Administration, however, checks up these 
claims closely, and the buyers do not gain 
by their misrepresentations. 

Mills making corn and rye — 
an increasingly brisk demand for 
products. Corn meal is firm, but rye flour 
is somewhat lower for the week. Barley 
flour is slow. Mills having this product 
for sale claim to be unable to move it, even 
at sharp discounts. Quotations on barley 
flour are 75c@$1.50 bbl lower for the week. 

* @# 

Wheat feeds are, if anything, stronger, 
owing to the higher cost of sacks. Minne- 
apolis mills are all represented to be over- 
sold, and to have nothing to offer. It is 
understood many still have unfilled con- 
tracts on hand, with little prospect of 
being able to fill same. The scarcity, of 
course, is caused by the unusually light 
production. The outlook for those in need 
of wheat feeds is not at all rosy. 

Other feeds made in producing wheat 
flour substitutes are moving freely, not- 
withstanding the ay Sayer in price 
between them and established prices 
for wheat feeds. There is an exceptional 
demand for all feedingstuffs, however, 
and the price asked cuts little figure. 

Bran is quoted nominally by mills at 
$32.50@33 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis; standard middlings, $84.50@35; 
flour middlings, $41.50@42; red dog, 
$47.50@48,—latter in 140-lb sacks. Barl 
feed is quoted at $39@44 ton, in 100-1 
sacks, and rye middlings at $49. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 
Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation March 26: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and D mills. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, F and 


G mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 
OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 
The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour and corn flour made 
during the week ending March 23, 1918, as 
reported by seven Minneapolis mills and 
17 interior mills, in barrels: 


Rye Barley Corn Graham 
26,155 32,089 13,539 4,801 
20,317 31,764 1,676 ..... 


Totals ...... 46,472 63,843 15,115 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 47 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,125 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 23 they made 57,285 
bbls of flour against 105,485 in 1917. 

Forty-seven “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,175 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 400 in 1917. 


Minneapolis .. 
Interior 





4,801 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 727,000 bus, 
a net decrease from the preceding week 
of 3,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
an increase of 7,000 bus, and at Duluth a 
decrease of 10,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
23, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ..... 696 2,033 2,866 1,081 2,098 

BPBIBER eo ccccccce *31 65 448 688 244 
Totals ......+. 


Duluth, bonded.. 


Totals - 2,505 4,173 1,771 2,361 


*Includes Canadian. : 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to March 23, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 





Minneapolis .. 56,521 76,369 126,074 84,531 
Duluth ....... *16,715 19,105 90,052 63,567 

Totals....... 73,236 96,474 216,126 138,088 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 6,439 8,844 1,745 





Totals....... 101,913 224,970 139,833 

*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 23, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 

537 10,412 12,525 


1915 1914 


Minneapolis. . 9,996 19,727 














Duluth ..... . *640 6,150 16,866 11,645 12,687 
Totals ..... 1,177 16,562 29,391 21,641 32,414 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 4,364- 4,631 194 1,146 
Totals .... ...- 20,926 38,922 21,835 33,560 


*Includes Canadian. 
GRAIN GRADES HEARING 


A hearing in regard to federal grades 
on wheat was held in Minneapolis, March 
21, before Dr. C. J. Brand, chief of the 
Division of Markets, Department of Agri- 
culture. The meeting was largely attend- 
ed by millers, grain men and farmers. 

Representatives for the farmers pre- 
sented arguments against federal . 
They contended that the producers had 
sustained serious losses on this c be- 
cause a small admixture of wild low- 
ered the grade of otherwise wheat 
very materially. They also ed that 
the government standard of moisture con- 
tent was too low. A return to the old 
Minnesota inspection rules was advocated. 

The proposed changes in the grades were 

passed. This 


was the last of five such hearings held in 
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various parts of the country. Doctor 
Brand is to make his report and recom- 
mendations direct to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, David F. Houston, on his re- 
turn to Washington. 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION CONFERENCE 
A conference is to be held in Minne- 
apolis April 2 between members of the 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, northwestern zone, and of the food 
administrators of Minnesota, North and ot. Fe 
South Dakota, Iowa, Montana and Wyom- astern Pennsylvania, visited the North- 
ing. The meeting is to be held in the west during the week. From here he went 
office of Frank L. Carey, head of the Food to Kansas City and St. Louis, in an en- 
Administration Grain Corporation. The deavor to pick up wheat flour substitutes 
principal subject for discussion will be the for his trade. 
situation as to wheat flour in this zone. Another advance in the price of cotton 
SEEDING CLOSE AT HAND bags has been announced. The average 
Advices received from many points in U°tation for 98-Ib cotton standard qual- 
southera Minnesota and Seeth Dakota ia- "VY printed in thousand lots, f.o.b. Minne- 
dicate that an early start will be made on P0lis, is $271.75. The average quotation 
spring seeding. The frost is well out of for the heavy quality printed in thousand 
the ground, and conditions are said to be lots is $289.25. 
ideal. A continuation of present mild Fire, believed to be of incendiary origin, 
weather would see many farmers in the burned the elevator at Dalton, Iowa, 
field within another w owned by the Atlas Elevator Co., of Min- 
Wheat-seeding throughout the southern neapolis. The building contained approxi- 
part of the spring wheat belt usually be- mately 7,500 bus of coarse grain and a 
gins the last week in March or the first quantity of coal. The loss is estimated at 
week in April. $12,000; insured. 
OATMEAL MILL FOR MIN WEAPOLIS O. P. B. Jacobson, of the state railroad 


acruae . ‘ d warehouse commission, and E. R. 
As was intimated in this department oy shai ; 
two weeks ago, a 2,000-bbl oatmeal mill is Rhenke, rman of the state board of 


7 “ " - ain appeals, with two members of the 
to be built at Minneapolis. The Pillsbury Sr Conanal . : 
Flour Mills Co. has awarded a contract Snawes Say Sem, Save: gone 


to the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for the ma- pais: to eeaecal aiebe ened. eieeice in 
eneey oe coe Oe, A mew LS The Setrwestenn Nathsnal Life asur- 

Mills have had to scour the country of nce Co., of Minneapolis, has recently 
late to secure substitutes for wheat flour, ‘sued group insurance covering the em- 
and a good many of the big companies are ployees of the Northland Rye Mills Co., 
now installing Y ite to + Sean ore own Commander Elevator Co., W. J. Jenni- 
substitutes. son Co., Empire Milling Co., Big Diamond 

Mills Co. and the Commander Mill Co., 
FLOUR SUBSTITUTES AGAIN DEFINED Minneapolis. 

A. D. Wilson, the Minnesota food ad- The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
ministrator, has issued a notice to the 4160 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
trade this week that tapioca, graham, ay represented the consumption approxi- 
whole-wheat and rye flour will no longer mately of 16,600 patent hoops and 16,600 
be considered as wheat flour substitutes. wire hoops. For the week ending Satur- 
The only real substitutes are corn meal, ay, flour barrel stock was unloaded by 
corn starch, corn grits and hominy, barley three Minneapolis shops as follows: elm 
flour, rice and rice flour, oatmeal, ro. staves, 5 cars; heading, 2; total, 7 cars. 
cats, buckwheat, potatoes snd potato 4 ineeting of the Minnesota section of 
flour, soya bean flour and feterita flour the American Chemical Society was held 
and mest, at the University Farm, Minneapolis, 
March 22. Professor C. H. Bailey de 
livered an address on “The Chemistry and 
Technology of Bread-making, with Spe 
cial Reference to War B .” In Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s opinion, people after the 
war will care more for what bread con 
tains than they do about its appearance. 

From numerous Minnesota towns come; 
word that farmers are bringing in to coun- 
try stores their excess holdings of whea' 
flour. Many farmers had purchased three 
to six months’ supply, but in pursuance of 
an order issued by Minnesota food ad- 
ministrator these flour hoarders are bring 
ing in their surplus supplies to escape 

: proseeution. Each household is permitted 
James B. McDonough, of Minneapolis, to have only 30 days’ supply on hand at 
has been commissioned first lieutenant of any time. 
lag Bakery Company, Fort Riley, MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
" : A. W. Spehr, superintendent St. Pau! 

Benjamin S. Bull, of the Washburn- (Minn.) Milling Con is on a business trip 

rosby Co., has been _appointed vice- /;, Chicago and Louisville. 
president of the governing board of the A check is bein ized at 
Minneapolis Club. ° ee ee wees 8 

4 Dillon, Mont., to build a flour mill. Al- 

_V. V. Corbin, sales-manager of the $20,000 worth of stock has been 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is subscribed. 


Chica and St Lous, ranch owices at ‘The Federal Grain Co, of St. Paul, he 
The Capital Ci ili i placed an order with the Minneapolis offic: 
pital City Milling & Grain Co., 6¢ the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for m: 

of St. Paul, has increased its capital stock chinery to equip a 150-bbl corn mill. 
to $250,000. The increased capital is to be C. E. Searle, ral tative of 


i il . E. ; 
pwd rm oneuden yore ped scan bain the sales board, and H. A. Balding, gat 
The production of wheat flour substi- Manager, Allie Chalmers Mfg. Co. Mi: 
tutes, ge rye flour, in the Northwest po 
last week was approximately 130,230 bbls, ruse 
against 119,215 in the procaias week, papscngt ert a. 
118,285 three weeks ago and 112,365 four are flour is 75c bbl lower than a week 


weeks ago. 
Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Boston, Good mill oats are quoted at 80@8?¢ 

is visiting in the Northwest this week. Mr, > bulk, f.0.b. Minneapolis. | 

Bresky is also head of the Atchison (Kan- The Fruen Cereal Co., of Minneapoli-. 


of waste matter, and hardly better than 
feed. 


The various zone offices of the Milling 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration are notifying mills that have 
failed to offer 30 per cent of their April 
output to the government that they must 
do so at once. Further delays will not be 
tolerated. 

-R, E. Williams, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
who represents the St. Paul Milling Co. in 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis miller, 
left March 23 for the East. 

One interior northwestern mill last week 
made 625 bbls of rice flour. 

William T. Hanscome has been a 
ed assistant to Mr. Selby, manager 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn. 

C. P. Oliver, of the laboratory depart- 
ment of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Phila- 
delphia, is in Minneapolis this week. 

The price of matzoth, the Jewish un- 
leavened bread, has been established by the 
food administrator for Minnesota at 18c 
per Ib. 


oint- 
ormel 


sas) Flour Mills Co., and reports that last week placed in operation its new 20\- 
that we og will shortly begin work on a bbl cereal mill. 
new ng plant of 1,250 bbls capacity. All of screenings are $2@4 ton 


lower for the week, while Canadian black 

seed screenings have dropped $4@5. 
Rye middlings are strong at about $3 

ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Miebeapotis, but 


Bakers complain that it is difficult 
enough to turn out good bread from the 
wheat flour now being delivered to them 
without having to use inferior substitutes. 


They say that some barley and rye substi- barley feed is weak and lower at $39@‘'. 
full (Continued on page 992.) 


tutes they have recently received were 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, March 
23, was estimated at 16,250 bbls, or 57 
per cent of sage veg compared with 
19,500, or 66 per cent, last week, 21,500, or 
78 per cent, in 1917, and 23,000, or 88 per 
cent, in 1916. ‘ 

The amount of wheat flour ew pro- 
duced in Chicago and this vicinity is 
steadily dwindling, as most of the mills 
have almost reached the end of their wheat 
allotments. The milling capacity in north- 
ern Illinois is less today than for years, 
due to the light acreage of wheat raised. 
Mills in this division have ceeneey used 
up 50 per cent of their allotments, and 
with those in Wisconsin the production is 
largely that of rye and barley products. 

The mills that are producing rye and 
corn products are surprised at the inqui- 
ries they receive from all over the coun- 
try, and for almost any quantity. There 
are several corn mills in this state, and 
they are all operating at full capacity. 
Two or three that have been idle have re- 
cently resumed operation, and with little 
or no effort have secured orders to keep 
them active for 30 days. 

A new feature is that of two or three of 
the larger bakers in Chicago who have 
purchased rice from the South, and have 
brought it to Chicago to have it ground 
into flour. They figure that this product 
will cost them nominally 74%4c lb. Rice 
flour and corn flour are the substitutes 
best liked here. 

Offerings of wheat flour from the spring 
wheat territory are gradually growing 
less. There appears to be more flour in 
Montana than throughout Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. Mills that are offering from 
the Southwest are few and far between. 
Some in Kansas and Nebraska have asked 
as high as $12 for their 95 per cent pat- 
ents. 

A Chicago baker a a good illustra- 
tion of the irregularity of quotations 
named, He submitted his s, which 
showed that he had about 25,000 bbls 
flour coming to him at prices ranging from 
$9.90 to $12.10, about 80 per cent of it 
being booked at $11.65, cotton, Chicago. 
Soft wheat flour is ‘especially scarce, and 
cracker manufacturers are unable £ 
anywhere near their requirements of this 
product. 

Nothing. new of importance has de- 
veloped as regards millfeed. Bran is 
quoted in Chicago at $32.50@33 ton, in 
100-lb sacks; standard Lyne $34.75 
(@35, and red dog $48@48.50, in 140-Ib 
jutes. Barley screenings are nominally 
held at $38@39, and barley feed at $43 


(@45, 


EXTRA CARE FOR CORN PRODUCTS 

Mills in this division have been notified 
by the United States Food Administra- 
tion, New York City, that those who have 
not previously been engaged in corn-mill- 
ing, and are unfamiliar with corn prod- 
ucts, should bear in mind that corn prod- 
ucts, unless properly prepared, spoil 
rapidly in warm weather. They are cau- 
tioned to dry the corn properly before 
tilling, and to dry the meal or flour be- 
fore packing. 

Where proper facilities for drying are 
not available, millers should observe re- 
strictions that will insure goods going into 
immediate consumption. The Adminis- 
tration advises that millers of wheat de- 
siring advice or assistance in connection 
with corn-milling are invited to corre- 
spond with the division. 


BARLEY FLOUR SLOW OF SALE 


The belief prevails among those familiar 
with the trade that cracker manufactur- 





ers quite generally have overbought on 
barley flour, and at prices considerably in 
advance of those ruling at the present 
time. Some of the larger ones are known 
to have more of this product than they 
desire. Cracker manufacturers are mak- 
ing more use of this flour than are bread 
bakers. Considerable was sold to the 
former at $13@13.50. Today the same 
quality can be purchased at $12.25@12.50, 
in cotton. 

Many buyers, especially from the East, 
while badly in want of substitutes, are not 
keen for barley flour, and do not hesitate 
to say so. They are passing through Chi- 
cago daily on their way to the Northwest 
and Southwest, and while they admit that 
they eventually may be forced to use bar- 
ley flour, they are not anxious to begin. 


CORN RECEIPTS DECLINE 


There are indications of a falling off 
in the interior movement of corn and an 
increase in the receipts of oats. Corn 
stocks in country elevators have been 
greatly reduced, although there were over 
30,000,000 bus in the leading states March 
9, compared with over 50,000,000 bus of 
oats. County shippers have lost $500 to 
900 a car on corn in many instances the 
last two weeks, owing to the decline in 
prices, and corn becoming heated in 
transit. 

In one instance corn that cost $1.05 in 
central Illinois sold here at 50c. A car of 
extremely poor sample grade corn sold at 
25c. At the same time the best sample 
grade corn brought $1.05. Shippers in 
central Illinois have in many instances 
stopped buying corn, because of losses on 
shipments and fears that the corn will 
germinate before it can be disposed of. 


OATS IN GOOD DEMAND 


Cash oat premiums have advanced 21,c 
from the low point of last week, with 74, 
over May paid for No, 3 white at one time. 
Standards were at %c premium. Pur- 
chases for shipment in 30 and 60 days 
were made at 63,@7c over the May for 
No. 3 white. These figures were the high- 
est of the season. 

Seaboard exporters sold a large lot to 
the Wheat Export Co. on the break March 
14-16, and had to buy them back, bidding 
the market up on themselves, The Wheat 
Export Co. makes its purchases on flat 
bids. It has taken over 5,000,000 bus cash 
oats here and in other markets in the 
last two weeks. The federal government 
has also been a liberal buyer. It requires 
1,500,000 bus monthly. 


NOTES 


J. Russell Vincent, millers’ agent, prin- 
cipally for corn mills, was called to his 
home in New York state last week, owing 
to the death of his father. 

A car of barley runs into a great deal 
of money these days. Recently a car 
containing 2,473 bus was sold at $2.35 bu, 
amounting to $5,812.55. 

An analysis of the corn that was dried 
and shipped to the allies for the Wheat 
Export Co. from Chicago recently, shows 
that it was all in good condition and fit 
for human food. 

Stocks of barley in southern Wisconsin 
elevators, as reported to the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation on March 16, 
were 1,255,074 bus, and in northern Iili- 
nois 871,493. 

Lee M. Powell, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, while in Chicago 
‘Tuesday, stated that his mill was going 
over to a straight run on rye flour for 
three weeks, and after that would resume 


its wheat output for some time. 

Mild weather has made it possible for 
farmers in Illinois, Indiana and parts of 
Iowa to seed a good acreage of oats this 
— a 

enlar, 
Soring wheat 


Next week will see operations 
Considerable marquis 
been seeded in central 
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Illinois, Many years ago Illinois raised a 
large quantity of spring wheat, but for 
nearly 40 years has been strictly in the 
winter wheat class. 


C. P. Oliver, manager of the laboratory 
department of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia, was in Chicago, Thursday, 
en route to the Northwest, looking for 
flour. He stated that he was in the mar- 
ket for almost any product he could ob- 
tain. 

The Food Administration bought 41 


ears of wheat here this week, of which 
local millers secured one car. There were 


- small withdrawals of wheat from store for 


shipment by mills. -Shipments for the 
week, however, were only 28,000 bus, 
against receipts of 106,000. 


M. Oberman, of Oberman & Scherl, 
flour merchants, New York City, has been 
canvassing the Northwest, and is at pres- 
ent in the Southwest seeking flour and 
grain products. He will probably visit 
the southern states before his return to 
New York. He spent part of the week in 
Chicago. 

C. 1. Emerson, who was engaged a few 
weeks ago by B. A. Eckhart, chairman of 
the local milling division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, to visit mills in this territory, 
is putting in all his time in imparting in- 
formation to millers who are making 
changes in their equipment to produce 
wheat flour substitutes. 


An old farmer, for whom James A. 
Patten worked at $17 a month when a 
boy, came into the latter’s office the other 
day and asked him to take his old job 
back. He said: “You were a good worker, 
Jim, and good ones are scarce. I need a 
man and will give you $75 a month.” “I'll 
think of it,” said Mr. Patten. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, will close their Chi- 
cago office, that has been under the man- 
agement of George W. Malcolm for some 
time, on April 1. Mr. Malcolm will move 
his family, May 1, to Kansas City, where 
his headquarters will be in the general 
offices of the Larabee company. 


Barley prices have dropped 45c from 
the recent high point, with a reaction of 
20@22c, and a break of over 5c. Millers 
have dropped out of the market, and 
maltsters who recently said they would 
not buy any more this season, were the 
best buyers the past week. It is under- 
stood that millers have liberal supplies. 


The forage division of the Food. Ad- 
ministration is buying oats, all kinds of 
feeds, hay and straw through its head- 
quarters, which are now established here, 
with George S. Bridge, of Bridge & 
Leonard, in charge. enry E. Halliday, 
of the Halliday Elevator Co., Cairo, Ill. 
who for years has operated a grain and 
mill business at that point, is associated 
with the forage division. 


A bulletin was issued through the Food 
Administration Milling Division, B, A. 
Eckhart, chairman, to the effect that some 
millers are making and insisting on mak- 
ing combination sales, offering wheat 
flour at fair prices and substitutes at high 
prices. These practices are regarded as 
unfair, and all mills in this division are 
advised that compulsory combination sales 
of this sort will not be countenanced. 

An amendment to the rules of the Board 
of Trade has been posted for ballot. "It is 
to conform with the action of the confer- 
ence here March 14-15. No. 3 white oats 
are to be the contract grade, with stand- 
ards at 14%4c premium and No. 2 white at 
2c premium. The corn proposition, mak- 
ing No. 4 the contract grade, and the oat 
plan, will probably be voted on at the same 
time, but the date has not been fixed. 

All speculative trades in corn and oat 
futures made for individuals that are not 
against hedges are limited to 200,000 bus. 
This ruling has been made by the Board 
of Trade directors. All the large opera- 
tors have brought their interest in the 
market down to this limit. Brokers and 
commission houses are required to make 
daily reports to the secretary, showing 
how they stand, and whenever the individ- 
ual accounts show above the limit, they are 
requested to even up. 

John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, after. spending most of the week in 
Minneapolis, reached Chicago today. Dis- 
cussing his stay at Minneapolis, he said he 
had straightened out all misunderstand- 
ings that might exist among the grain 
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men there. Enforcement committees are 
to be appointed in each of the 14 Food 
Administration zones, consisting of the 
state food administrator, zone agent, rep- 
resentative of the wheat-milling and corn- 
milling divisions, and an attorney, who are 
to look after the infringements of the 
food laws. 





WISCONSIN 


Miiwavukee, Wis., March 23.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 13,200 
this week, representing 100 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 500 bbls, or 4 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
12,000 turned out 7,000, or 59 per cent. 
The rye flour production for the week was 
5,500 bbls, against 5,000 last week. The 
heavy grind this week was caused by mills 
having war orders to fill. 

Demand continues brisk, with offerings 
meager. Mills have nothing to offer, be- 
ing sold ahead. Inquiry continues to come 
from all sources, but little flour is being 
booked. Mills are quoting 100 per cent 
patent at $10.55, while outside mills are 
offering at $9.95@10.05, cotton. 

The car situation was somewhat easier, 
and all were able to load out the week’s 
output without difficulty. Mills have 
plenty ot loading orders on hand. 

There was considerable falling off in 
demand for rye flour. Local mills have 
their output sold, but are not operating 
very heavily. Outside mills say the trade 
is holding back, having enough purchased 
for the present. White patent is quoted 
at $15@15.30, and pure dark at $12@12.90, 
all in cotton. The advance in cash rye the 
latter part of the week stimulated the 
demand somewhat. 

Demand was good from bakers and 
grocers for Kansas straight, but offerings 
were light. Prices were held strong at 
$11.75@12 in cotton for 95 per cent. Job- 
bers have very light supplies. 

Corn meal was in excellent demand, and 
mills here are operating to capacity. Quo- 
tations on white were made at $6 per 100 
lbs. Inquiry continues good from all sec- 
tions. Demand for corn flour was heavy, 
and mills made liberal bookings. Prices 
were a shade easier, at $6.50 in 100-lb 
cotton. Millers report good demand from 
the East and for export. 

Barley flour was in good demand. Prices 
were lower in sympathy with the decline 
in cash barley. Mills are asking $11.70 in 
carloads, and $12.45 in small lots. 

Millfeed was strong. No offerings of 
wheat feeds, and quotations are nominal. 
Shippers bought a fair amount of rye 
feed, and were willing to pay $51.50@52 
for good quality. Offerings of choice bar- 
ley feed have been light, the demand being 
good for choice, but barley bran was not 
sought after, asking prices being too high. 

Hominy feed was easier, but local mills 
have very little to sell. Shippers report 
the trade in the state good for heavy feeds 
of good quality. Screenings were very 
dull, and all grades being neglected. East- 
ern demand was good, but shippers have 
little to offer except rye feed. 


NOTES 


The John P. Dousman Milling Co., De 
Pere, has made changes in its mill that 
will greatly increase its output of rye 
flour. 

Forland & Samuelson, Sturgeon Bay, 
have disposed of their flour, grain and 
feed business to the Fuller-Goodman Co. 
Possession will be given April 1. 

The Grand Rapids (Wis.) Milling Co. 
has recently made a change in its milling 
equipment, and is now able to produce, 
besides rye flour, approximately 125 bbls 
of barley flour daily. 


Over 300,000 bus of barley have been 
shipped from Milwaukee the last two 
weeks, mostly to the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Buffalo, for milling purposes. It 
went in special trains of 50 cars each, 
special permits having been issued by the 
Food Administration and Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo for this lot. 


A co-operative elevator and warehouse 
company is being organized at Mellen, by 
business men and farmers under the direc- 
tion of L. E. Wright, county agricultural 
agent. Mellen is in the district that is 
rapidly passing from a lumber belt into 
a farming community, and up to this time 
no provision for warehousing of grains has 
been made. 

H. N, Witson. 
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While the demand for flour continues 
heavy, millers are operating under in- 
creasingly complex conditions which su 
gest gradual reduction in output through- 
out the remainder of the crop year. Stocks 
of wheat here were reduced materially this 
week by shipments direct to the seaboard 
for export by the Grain Corporation. Re- 
ceipts from the country showed further 
reduction, while farmers are waging a 
vigorous campaign for a fixed price of 
$2.50 or $2.75 per bu for wheat which, if 
granted and made applicable at every local 
elevator, will further disorganize. mer- 
chandising methods, both as to wheat and 
flour, and doubtless is having its immediate 
effect of keeping wheat on the farms, de- 
spite the adoption by the Farmers’ Union 
of a resolution urging that the remainder 
of the old crop be marketed at once. 

Flour available for application on do- 
mestic contracts is doled out as fairly as 
possible among customers at prices usu- 
ally unchanged from a week ago. Regu- 
lation 100 per cent is quoted in bulk at 
$9.60@10, and 95 per cent for the army 
and navy at about 10c bbl over this basis. 
As the trade realizes more fully the seri- 
ousness of the foodstuffs situation, there 
is less complaining, less insistent demand- 
ing that orders be filled without delay. 

Low-grade flour remains in good re- 
quest, the range of quotations being $7.50 
@9, bulk, with most sales nearer the high 
figure than the low. 

Rye flour is lower, being quoted at $14@ 
14.50, f.0.b. mill, in jute, with rehandlers 
reported to be $1 under this range, in 
some instances. Barley flour also shows 
the effect of sales at reduced figures by 
rehandlers, but mill prices are not largely 
changed from last week’s quotations, 
$13.35@13.60, jute. It is reported that 
occasional shipments of barley flour are 
going out of condition, owing to the large 
fat content of that grain. 

There is no general revival of interest 
in corn substitutes for wheat flour, follow- 
ing the recent heavy decline in the corn 
market. Both millers and brokers report 
a very quiet business at unchanged prices. 
White cream meal is quoted at around $5, 
bulk, per 100 lbs, pearl at $4.70@4.85 and 
standard at $4.40@4.60. Inquiries fail to 
develop that any meal shipments are arriv- 
ing at destination out of condition, as had 
been feared owing to the arrival of spring 
weather and this may be taken as an indi- 
cation that very little meal from natural 
corn has been milled during the past few 
weeks, 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week wcccscccccsceces 46,900 59 
Last week ...cesscsecccees 53,000 64 
Year OG codsccccecscevecs 62,800 88 
57,900 81 


TWO Years AGO ...eeeeeeees 
SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 279,960 186,175 62 
Last week ....... 296,160 178,416 60 
Year ago. ........ 297,120 219,400 73 
Two years ago... 267,060 176,620 65 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,775 bbls this week, 9,387 the week 
previous, 10,321 a year ago and 4,314 two 
years ego. 

Of mills reporting, 43 report do- 





mestic business good, 12 fair, and 10 slow 
and quiet. 


LITTLE DOING IN MILLFEED 


Both millers and brokers report greatly 
restricted business in bran and shorts, the 
latter being practically out of the market, 
owing to the lack of offerings. Local and 
interior millers report that they are sell- 
ing almost every pound of feed in mixed 
cars with flour going to established trade, 
and usually they lack the full quantity 
desired by these customers. Prices locally, 
based on the milling regulations, remain 
unchanged at $1.60 for sacked bran, $1.70 
for brown shorts, and $2.05 for gray 
shorts, interior mills and rehandlers ob- 
taining 10@20c over these figures, depend- 
ing on conditions. 


LIGHT RECEIPTS OF WHEAT 


There was. further reduction in local 
receipts of wheat this week, induced by 
the inability of farmers to market the 
grain owing to the press of spring work, 
and perhaps a disinclination to sell, pend- 
ing the outcome of the agitation favoring 
a higher fixed price for wheat. Shipments 
exceeded arrivals by 150,000 bus, with in- 
dications that local elevator stocks will be 
further reduced next week owing to the 
shipment of wheat for export account by 
the Grain Corporation. 


CORN MOVEMENT CONTINUES HEAVY 


Arrivals of corn in Kansas City this 
week were slightly over 1,500,000 bus and 
elevator stocks are now 2,770,325 bus. 
After a nervous market during the week, 
prices today are only fractionally changed 
from last Saturday. Shipment of corn to 
eastern markets is handicapped by em- 
bargoes in that territory. The average 
quality of receipts is excellent. 


MANEY BROTHERS BUY CLINTON MILL 


The 100-bb] flour mill at Clinton, Okla., 
together with seven elevators located in 
surrounding territory, belonging to the 
estate of the late Wilber Miltenberger, 
was purchased this week by Maney broth- 
ers, of Oklahoma City, owners of a up 
of milling properties, mostly in Oklahoma. 
The Clinton mill will be remodeled and 
additional equipment installed to increase 
its capacity to 500 bbls. Power will be 
furnished by the steam plant saved when 
the Thomas, Okla., mill, another Maney 
brothers’ poverty burned in the fall of 
1916, which will be moved to Clinton. 

The newly acquired plant will be oper- 
ated as the Clinton Milling Co., under the 
management of C. W. Bleuler, who is in 
charge of the Maney Export Co., Okla- 
homa City, and will handle the affairs of 
the Clinton mill in connection with his 
present duties. com, 


NEW ABILENE MILL COMPLETED 


The Mid-West Milling Co., a corpora- 
tion capitalized at $150,000, of which 
$100,000 has been paid in, announces the 
completion of its 600-bbl flour mill at 
Abilene, Kansas, the construction of which 
was started several months ago. Tempo- 
rarily the plant will be devoted to the 
manufacture of flour from Pacific Coast 
barley. R. W. Arndt, head of the new 
company, who was in Kansas City late 
this week, stated that wheat conditions in 
Dickinson County are all that could be 
desired, every acre showing a healthy 
green appearance and splendid growth. 


ENFORCEMENT OFFICE IN KANSAS CITY 


Announcement was made by Walter P. 
Innes, federai food administrator for 
Kansas, on his return from Washington, 


‘D. C., that an office of the Enforcement 


Division of the Food Administration will 
be established in Kansas City. Complaints 
of violation of Food Administration rules, 
heretofore reported to Washington, will 
be handled with less delay by the new 
office here, the Milling Division and local 
and Omaha offices of the Grain Corpora- 


tion _ with the food administrators 

fM * 4 Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, Utah and New Mexico 
in employing its facilities. 

Legal talent and the necessary clerical 
force will be provided to care for al com- 
plaints of violations, and meetings of the 
state administrators with the heads of the 
Milling Division and Grain Corporation 
offices will be held from time to time, for 
the purpose of co-operating more closely 
in their work. 

Mr. Innes returned from Washington, 
where he was in conference with the ad- 
ministrators of other states, convinced 
that a strict observance of the new rules 
| ee woe the profits of jobbers and 

ealers must be enforced immediately, and 
still greater restriction be placed on the 
domestic consumption of wheat flour. One 
of the first steps to be taken in this direc- 
tion, he stated, would be to reduce the pro- 
— of wheat flour now used in making 
akery bread. 


GROUND GLASS MYSTERY CLEARED 


Samples of bread made in three Kansas 
bakeries, alleged to contain ground glass, 
were examined by Dr. W. B. Smith, a 
government chemist, in Kansas City this 
week, and found to be free from that sub- 
stance. It was discovered that a harmless 
powdered mineral, used in bread, contain- 
ing non-glutenous substitutes for wheat 
flour, had crystallized under the oven’s 
pores forming particles resembling bits of 

ass, 

It is thought probable that other com- 
plaints of the presence of powdered glass 
in foods can be explained in a similar man- 
ner, although government and state offi- 
cials are carefully investigating all such 
cases. 

FARMERS’ UNION ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS 

Patriotism, mingled with vigorous de- 
mands that agricultural interests be ac- 
corded greater consideration, was reflect- 
ed in the resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of the Farmers’ Union, held this week in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and attended by 
about 400 delegates from Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma, Iowa and the Dakotas. 

Fixing the price on farm products was 
denounced, unless similar action was taken 
with respect to the products bought by 
farmers, especially machinery. One reso- 
lution demanded that the price of wheat 
be fixed at $2.75 per bu, while another 
urged that the remainder of the 1917 cro 
be sold immediately, to relieve the bread- 
stuffs situation, but asks that, in the event 
of the failure of the 1918 crop, the govern- 
ment shall guarantee that seed wheat for 
next year’s crop be furnished at $2.25 per 
bu 


Another resolution demanded the right 
that the farmer sell his wheat wherever he 
pleased, and criticized the manner in 
which the Grain Corporation directed the 
shipment of the grain. 


ELEVATOR FIRES AT ELLSWORTH 


An auxiliary elevator owned by the 
Ellsworth (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
caught fire last Wednesday morning, and 
was entirely destroyed. The house was 
located about 100 yards distant from the 
company’s mill and grain storage house, 
which were not seriously endangered by 
the blaze. Two hours later, fire was dis- 
covered in another near-by elevator, owned 
by Charles Veach, but was extinguished 
with only partial loss. Both houses were 
insured, and neither was in operation. 

The fact that in both instances the fire 
started within the structures led to belief 
in the possibility that an incendiary was 
responsible, but no clue has been dis- 
covered. The milling company’s elevator 
contained 1,000 bus of corn, on which the 
salvage will amount to about one-half 
its original value. The Veach elevator 
contained no grain. 


DISLOYAL MILLERS ARRESTED 


William and Henry Lohse, brothers, 
who own a small flour mill at Logan, 
Phillips County, Kansas, were ervested i by 
federal authorities this week on a presi- 
dential warrant charging them with fail- 
ure to comply with the regulations of the 
Miiiing Division of the Food Administra- 
tion in the operation of their mill, and 
with having made disloyal remarks. They 
were beought to Topeka by the arresting 
marshal and their internment will be 
recommended. 

Both are over 60 years of age, and claim 
they were born in Denmark, although 
previous statements indicated they are of 
German birth. They have been under in- 
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Se by federal officers since March 
following complaints made by citizens 
Logan. 

NOTES 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., is in 
the East on business. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., left Kansas City early 
this week for Washington and New York. 

C. H. Hitch, central states representa- 
tive of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, was in town this week, and will 
visit relatives in Kansas before returning 
to his territory. 

C. F. Bell, manager of the Model Flour 
Mills, Greeley, Colo., stopped in Kansas 
City early in the week on his return from 
Chicago, and attended the hearing on 
wheat standards. 

Arthur Stern, secretary and sales-man- 
ager of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Schuyler, Neb., stopped off in Kansas 
City this week on his return from an 
eastern business trip. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & Co., 
New York, spent part-of the week in town 
with August J. Bulte, vice-president of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, who 
came in from Hutchinson, Kansas. 

The Goerz Flour Mills Co., which has a 
new flour mill under construction at New- 
ton, Kansas, has offered liberal cash prizes 
in a local contest for the three best sug- 
gestions for flour brands to be used in 
designation of its products. 

The Reno Flour Mills Co., recently or- 
ganized to build a 1,000-bbl flour mill at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, will proceed. with its 
plans except that the plant will be 
equipped to grind corn. No change in the 
general design or capacity of the plant, 
as first planned, will be made. 

The annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League is to be held at the 
Coates House, Kansas City, Thursday, 
April 11. In connection with the meeting 
it is planned to make this a mass conven- 
tion of the millers of the Southwest to 
discuss trade subjects of general interest. 

G. A. Aylsworth, representing the Kan- 
sas City terminal elevator interests, and 
G. H. Davis and B. L. Hargis, represent- 
ing the Receivers’ and Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, returned this week from Washington 
and New York, where they conferred with 
Food Administration authorities in con- 
nection with plans for the handling of 
corn in this market. for government ac- 
count. 

J. Brewer, manager of Tyler & Co., 
millers, Junction City, Kansas, in town 
this week, brought an optimistic report on 
wheat conditions in the northern part of 
his state. During a 200-mile drive along 
the Union Pacific road west of Junction 
City, Mr. Brewer found almost no fields 
winter-killed. The growth is backward, 
he said, but shows splendid response to 
recent rains, with apparently no damage 
caused by recent high winds. 





Army and Navy Purchases 

The Food Administration has negoti- 
ated an agreement with the army and 
navy purchasing departments whereb; 
manufacturers of macaroni and kindre« 
products shall be allowed such excess 0: 
wheat flour over their 70 per cent allot 
ment as is demanded by any new arm) 
and navy contracts over and above th: 
amounts supplied last year. In comput- 
ing this excess, the amount of wheat flou: 
used last year for army and navy pu: 
poses shall first be deducted. 

The Food Administration, however. 
does not guarantee to any individual mar 
ufacturer that wheat flour in excess of t! 
70 per cent allotment will be provided. 





Western Pennsylvania Bakers 
The annual meeting of the Wester) 
Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Associatio' 
was an enthusiastic one, despite the fa:| 
that the cost of bread and cake materia's 
was steadily advancing, and the sellin 
prices not keeping pace with the cost. 
The election of officers resulted: pre='- 
dent, Horace L. Crider, Homestead; vic:- 
president, E, R. Braun, Pittsburgh; sec- 
retary, L. J. Baker, Pittsburgh; treasurer, 
S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh. Following tle 
business session, a luncheon was served. 
Lee Rausch, West Bridgewater; Harry 
Sherman, Butler, and R. C. Martin, 
Uniontown, were out-of-town bakers pres- 
ent as guests. 
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SETTLED ROUTINE AGAIN 


The milling industry has settled down 
to undisturbed routine again, grinding out 
the balance of the ninety per cent of its 
allotment. No further incidents have hap- 
pened since the resumption of grinding 
orders to perturb the millers. Gradually 
mills are grinding out their allotment and 
turning to the grinding of other grains or 
finding it possible to continue in a minor 
way on wagon wheat for local business. 

It has been frequently remarked, par- 
ticularly among the smaller millers, that 
the substitution scheme requiring an equal 
amount of substitutes with the purchase 
of wheat flour is working effectively to 
reduce flour sales. The conservation of 
wheat flour aimed at in this regulation is 
being accomplished. 

The buying trade has now learned that 
flour is not to be had, and there is not the 
same insistent importuning of mills as 
formerly. Much of this energy is now 
engaged in a far-reaching search for sub- 
stitutes. 

The car situation is bad in many places, 
and if the output of the mills were heavier 
it would be much more marked than it is. 
The wheat movement is far from what it 
should be, considering stocks on farms as 
evidenced by the last government report. 
The bill which has just passed the Senate 
fixing the price of two dollars and a half 
for the next crop certainly will not help 
the movement any. If there is any pros- 
pect of an increased price, the farmer will 
hold his wheat. 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything 
about millfeed. The demand could not be 
met even if the mills were running full 
capacity, and of course the situation is 
hopeless, with many mills closed down or 
operating so lightly. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
March 23 was 14,100, or 29 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 12,500, or 26 per 
cent, last week, 24,500, or 51 per cent, a 
year ago, 30,000, or 621% per cent, two 
years ago, and 16,000, or 35 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The week was without incident or fea- 
ture. Mills are operating at greatly re- 
duced capacity. One mill reports that 
since Feb, 21 it has not had a car of flour 
for its regular trade, its entire output 
going to the Food Administration. An- 
other mill has ground its allotment of 
wheat, and is operating on barley. 

It is a very common experience to have 
buyers inquire where they might be able 
to buy a car of flour. As for millfeed, it 
is almost an unknown quantity on the 
market. Prices of $15 ton above those 
asked by the mills could readily be had. 

SEEDING SPRING WHEAT 

A special effort is being made to in- 
duce farmers to plant some spring wheat 
this year. Spring wheat has been suc- 
cessfully grown, with a yield ranging from 
25 to 35 bus per acre, in northwestern 
Ohio, northern Indiana and southern 
Michigan. Secretary Tanner, of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, is bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of member 
millers. George A. Amendt, president 
Michigan State Millers’ Association, is 
urging millers to have farmers try at 
least five acres. 

Secretary C. B. Riley, of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, has sent out a bulle- 
tin from the Purdue Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station recommending that spring 
wheat be sown where farmers are unable 


to plant the ground to corn because of 
inability to get good seed or otherwise. 
Posters have been sent to Michigan mills 
and elevators urging the sowing of spring 
wheat. 

FEED PRICES 

According to regulations issued by H. 
E. Barnard, federal food administrator 
for Indiana, brokers in wheat millfeed 
may not charge more than 25c per ton 
brokerage. Commission agents making 
sale, delivery and collection, may not 
charge more than 50c per ton, and whole- 
salers or jobbers shall not charge more 
than a reasonable advance over the av- 
erage bulk price at mill (plus brokerage, 
commission or inspection fees actually 
paid, freight and cost of sacks) of his 
stock on hand or under contract, but not 
at that time contracted to be sold. 

The advance allowed wholesalers or 
jobbers must not exceed the following: 
shipment from mill or in transit, payment 
cash, demand draft or sight draft, $1 per 
ton; shipment from mill or in transit, sale 
on arrival draft, $1.50 per ton; sale ex- 
jobbers’ warehouse, upon arrival draft 
terms,, $3 per ton. In making sales on 
credit, not to exceed $1 per ton may be 
added to the margin which could be 
charged if sold on arrival draft terms. In 
order that millfeed may go from the 
miller to the retailer in as direct a line 
as possible, but one profit on sales in the 
trade is permitted. 

Small millers, when they perform a job- 
ber’s or retailer’s service in selling their 
feed and flour, are entitled to a jobbing 
profit and a retailing profit over and above 
the 38 per cent price fixed on feed and the 
25c per bbl profit limitation on flour. It 
is not necessary for them to segregate 
their bookkeeping accounts to do this. A 
miller acts as a jobber when he sells flour 
and feed to a retailer, and as a retailer 
when he sells to the consumer. The limita- 
tions of profit for jobbing and retailing, 
both on flour and feed, are determined by 
the state food administrator for each 
state. 

State Food Administrator Prescott, of 
Michigan, has ruled that the selling price 
for millfeed in less than car lots shall be 
38 per cent of the cost of wheat, plus 50c, 
with 5 per cent added allowance for the 
jobber and 10 per cent for the retailer. If 
the miller acts as a jobber in selling feed 
to the retailer he may add a reasonable 
delivery charge if delivery is made. If 
he acts as a retailer and makes delivery 
to the consumer, he is entitled in addition 
to a reasonable charge for this service. 


NEW GRAIN GRADES 


The hearings recently held in this sec- 
tion on the new wheat grades have brought 
out some objections, It is thought by 
some that the proposed new rules will 
undo all that the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture, the mill- 
ers and grain dealers have spent years in 
accomplishing with the view of improving 
the quality of wheat grown and the pay- 
ment to the farmer of a better price on 
the basis of quality. 

Objection is also made to fixing the 
maximum: permissible moisture content at 
15 per cent for the first four grades. It 
is hard for the miller to understand why. 
he should be required to make flour con- 
taining not to exceed 18 per cent moisture 
from wheat that may contain a maximum 
of 15 per cent. Millers generally are of 
the opinion that the grades should be 
made permanent, and should not be 
changed from year to year to meet varying 
conditions, 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Springlike weather has prevailed all the 
week, one day being almost like summer. 
The weather has been very favorable for 
wheat, but bad for corn. Reports about 
the condition of corn are as bad as those 
about wheat are d,. There are many 
reports that wheat is looking good, and 





only an occasional one of any damage. 
There has been some freezing and thaw- 
ing, but it is doubtful if any material 
damage or impairment of the crop has re- 
sulted from this cause. Farmers are al- 
ready in the fields plowing. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those -at ‘oledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 62,400 bbls, 
for the week ending March 23 made 23,- 
055, or 37 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 25,164, or 37 per cent, last week, by 


. nine mills of 68,160 bbls capacity. 


Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 


NOTES 

Henry M. Allen, of the Allen & Wheel- 
er Co. Troy, Ohio, was in Toledo this 
week, 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, April 16-17, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Virginia. 

J. J. Healy, formerly representing the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Cincinnati, 
is now connected with the Lee-Warren 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, 
have bought the corn mill of the Heffner 
Milling Co., Circleville, Ohio, which has a 
daily capacity of about 1,500 bbls corn 
meal. 

E. P. Mitchell, representing the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, Minn., and 
W. F. Steele, of the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co., were in Toledo this week and 
called at this office. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has moved its Detroit office from 
the Empire Building to 199 Maple Street, 
where it has a warehouse in connection. 
L. W. Hover is manager. 


Sandusky County bakers have asked 
permission of the county food adminis- 
trator to increase the price of bread from 
7% and ile wholesale to 8 and 12c per 
loaf, on account of the increased cost of 
wheat flour and substitutes. 


The Ballard Corn Mill, Louisville, Ky., 
has been incorporated for $250.000, by 
K. Arnett, C. C. Smith, and F, E. Hays. 
This incorporation is the result of the 
taking over of the corn mill and business 
of F. Raidt Milling Co. by the Ballard 
interests. 

Sixty-five cars of seed corn are being 
brought into Ohio under the supervision of 
the college of agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and will be sold at $4.35@5 per 
bu. Purchase and distribution of the corn 
is being financed by the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Toledo bakers may be allowed an ad- 
vance of ¥%c a loaf as a result of experi- 
ments in bread-baking by the county food 
committee to determine how many loaves 
of bread could be made from the new 
dough mixture. The bakers wanted Ic on 
the 16-0z loaf and 114c on the 24-oz loaf. 

Passenger traffic on the lakes will for- 
mally open March 25, when the Detroit 
& Cleveland Navigation Co. will start 
service between the two cities. This is 
the earliest opening in eight years, and 
shows how far advanced the season is. 
Traffic between Toledo and Detroit was 
started this week. 

Thomas A. Morrison, of the Morrison- 
Thompson Co., Kokomo, Ind., and. for- 
merly connected with the Paddock-Hodge 
Co., grain, Toledo, died this week at the 
Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis. He 
was a director of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association and of the East Side 
Iron Elevator Co., Toledo. 

The Continental Sugar Co., with office 
at Toledo and plants at Findlay and Fre- 
mont, Ohio, and Blissfield, Mich., is con- 
ducting some experiments in the manu- 
facture of potato flour by a new method. 
The object is to save some of the 15,- 
000,000 bus of potatoes in Michigan which 
cannot be marketed. If the experiments 
prove successful, a number of other beet 
sugar plants may be devoted to the mak- 
ing of potato flour. 
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INDIANA 

Inp1anapouis, Inp., March 23.—Unless 
the government should decide to tack on 
an increase in the allotment of wheat it 
permits mills to grind, the majority of 
flouring mills in Indiana will either turn 
to making substitutes or will shut down 
altogether until new wheat comes in next 
August. 

his week the mills in Indianapolis pro- 
duced 3,268 bbls of flour, which is about 
one-half the amount ground a week ago. 
It has been back orders alone that kept 
these mills at work on wheat for the last 
three weeks. 

Mills in Indianapolis, it is understood, 
will devote more attention to work on 
substitutes than those in other places 
around over the state, though Evansville 
millers have been planning to produce as 
much substitutes as possible. Reports 
from every section of the state indicate 
that the policy of selling flour and substi- 
tutes in equal amounts is working more 
smoothly, and that the expectations of 
the Food Administration are being accom- 
plished. 

Millers the last 10 days have been able 
to devote a little more time to the old- 
line trade than before, the increase in the 
wheat allotment being responsible. Of 
course the domestic market is not getting 
all the flour it wants, but the condition 
has impressed the buyer with the notion 
that flour is going to be scarce between 
May and August, and buyers are trying to 
get accustomed to the 50-50 plan now in 
vogue. 

This week the food controller, assisted 
by Carl Sims, began a canvass of the 
flour-milling capacity of Indiana, to ascer- 
tain how many flour mills can be turned 
over to the production of corn meal, hom- 
iny, corn flour, rolled oats and barley 
flour. Talk of making rice flour even is 
heard. 

Mills handling feed are not making any 
attempt to care for buyers except those 
near home. The output is small and is 
moving mostly to the dairies, where it has 
been directed for some weeks. None of 
the Indianapolis mills are grinding rye for .- 
feed, but expect to conserve this cereal for 
food production later. 


BURGLARS AND FLOUR HOARDING 


There has been less agitation regarding 
flour hoarding this week than any time 
since the pound per capita ruling became 
effective, but there was one instance which 
created a sensation in this city. A promi- 
nent preacher was found to have 24 large 
sacks of flour in the attic of his residence, 
and as a result he was haled before the 
authorities. A call was sent in from his 
residence that burglars were in the house, 
but when the police arrived to search for 
the robbers, if there had been any they 
had fled, but in going over the residence 
the police stumbled upon the flour, which 
was at once taken over by the food con- 
troller. 


NOTES 


President Edgar H. Evans, of the 
Acme-Evans Co., of Indianapolis, has 
gone to Tryon, N. C., to spend two weeks. 

Indiana bakers are concerned in the 
meeting at Cincinnati next week, at which 
interstate bread rulings will be taken 
up, and many of them will be present. 

Goodrich Bros., grain dealers at Win- 
chester, have given $1,000 to the city to 
be used in beautifying Goodrich park. 
aad Goodrich is a member of this 
rm. 

Thomas A. Morrison, Indianapolis, 
aged 65, died this week. He was for- 
merly president of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, and also served as 
a director in the national organization. 

Indiana farmers who are supposed to 
have more than 4,000,000 bus of wheat 
still on hand were notified this week that 
it was the highest act of patriotism to 
market this wheat without delay. The 
order asks that there be no wheat on 
farms after May 1 that is not to be used 
for seeding. : 


Complaint was made again this week 
that some rural mills were finding it diffi- 
cult to obtain substitutes to sell along 
with flour orders. It has been decided 
to enforce strictly the order regarding 
substitutes, and the mills in question after 
this week will not be permitted to sell 
flour if they cannot sell the substitute 


articles also. 
J. M. Pearson. 
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So far as actual wheat flour conditions 
were concerned, the market was practical- 
ly unchanged from what it has n dur- 
ing the last several weeks. Mills have 
offered little and, consequently, only a 
limited business was done. Demand is 
strong, and will unquestionably so con- 
tinue to the end of the crop, and there has 
been no trouble to dispose of flour at any 


The only feature of the business in 
which any change has occurred has been 
with respect to substitutes, principally rye 
flour, barley flour, and corn goods. The 
offerings of these have materially in- 
Geek: until, quite the reverse of two 
weeks ago, they are now plentiful and, 
the trade seeming to have little or no de- 
sire to purchase, prices have materially 
declined. 

From a condition wherein it was diffi- 
cult to get sufficient of the substitutes to 
make up the proportion necessary by rea- 
son of Food Administration regulations, 
it is rapidly changing to one wherein it 
will be difficult to get sufficient wheat 
flour to make up the regulation propor- 
tion of bread mixtures, and in the opinion 
of the trade this condition is not liable 
to improve before the coming of new- 
crop flour. Receipts for the week ending 
Friday, for domestic consumption, were 
72,573 sacks. 

Rye flour is in only fair demand, a lack 

of interest developing as the Hebrew holi- 
days draw near. Prices have dropped 
75@$1 from what they were last week, 
and quotations ranged $14.25@15 bbl, 
jute. 
: Barley flour seems to have become al- 
most a drug upon the market, and prices 
have dropped sharply. Where it was held 
firmly at about $15 bbl two weeks ago, it 
was freely offered this week, without ex- 
citing any interest on the part of buyers, 
at $12@13.50, in jute. 

There are two reasons for this. The 
first and all-important is that bakers have 
tried it, and found that their trade does 
not take kindly to bread made from a 
mixture of it and wheat flour. The gen- 
eral complaint seems to be that the bread 
is soggy when fresh, and does not keep 
fresh very long. The other reason is that 
the price of the grain has receded quite 
substantially, but the flour did not reflect 
this change. 

Corn meal is in much the same state. 
From the many offerings here by mills it 
is clear that the general demand has fallen 
off, due in part to the fact that the Wheat 
Export Co. has been out of the market for 
several weeks, and mills have had a chance 
to catch up on orders. There is also an 
indication that western brokers are heavi- 
ly overbought, as several of them were 
offering corn goods in the New York mar- 
ket during the week. 

Rice flour seems to have the call over 
all other substitutes. As the supply is 
limited, prices remained firm around $9.50 
@10 per 100 Ibs in cotton sacks. 
same is true of tapioca flour, both as to 
condition and price. 

The feed situation is unchanged. Mills 
are offering practically none at all, and 
business here is stagnant. 


NEW BREAD PRICES ADOPTED 


After a series of conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the baking industry of 
New York City, the federal Food Board 
on March 20 authorized an increase of 
1@1%,,¢ in the price of the 16-0z loaf. The 
increase in all materials and the extremely 
high eee of substitutes were the reasons 
for allowing this change, which goes into 
effect at once. 


The general standard of gers adopted, 
not only for the 16-oz loaf, but also for 
the new 12-oz loaf, is as follows: 12-oz 
loaf, wholesale, unwrapped, 61,c; retail, 
7¥%,c; wholesale, wrapped, 7c; retail, 8c; 
16-0z loaf, wholesale, unwrapped, 8c; re- 
tail, 9c; wholesale, wrapped, 81,c; retail, 
10c; 24-0z loaf, wholesale, unwrapped, 
12c; retail, 14c; wholesale, wrapped, 
12% c; retail, 15c. 

At the request of Mr. Hoover the fed- 
eral Food Board again issued an appeal 
urging the public to make more general 
use of the new 12-o0z loaf. . 


NOTES 

James Simpson, of Simpson, Hendee & 
Co., feed, grain and hay dealers, New 
York, died this week. 

G. W. Aylsworth, president of the 
Aylsworth Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
on ’change this week. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., called 
at this office this week. 

The General Baking Co. on March 16 
declared a dividénd of 1 per cent on its 
preferred stock, payable to stockholders 
of record April 1, and the Kolb Bakery 
Co. a dividend of 1% per cent, payable 
on the same date. 

S. Grann-Meyer, New York flour mill 
representative, has recently been appoint- 
ed manager of the Trans-Oceanic Co., Inc., 
which concern is engaged in the import 
and export business at 90 West Street. 
He will still carry on his flour business. 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., George P. 
Urban, Buffalo, R. C. Sowden, secretary 
and treasurer New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, and L. E. Moses, 
president Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, visited New York this week. 

The Clifton (N. J.) Milling Co. intends 
to build a mill for grinding corn goods, of 
re-enforced concrete, and so constructed 
as to readily = increasing its ca- 
pacity. L. F. Orbe is at the head of the 
company. The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
has the contract for the machinery. 

J. Luis Cisneros, New York flour bro- 
ker, has recently returned from a three 
months’ trip to the island of Jamaica. 
He reports that flour supplies in that 
island are ample, but that they are all 
Canadian flour purchased at about 80c bbl 
below the prices of American flour, and 
that no substitutes are being used by 
bakers. 

The federal Food Board has announced 
its intention of publishingly weekly a 
brief résumé of its activities, in order to 
demonstrate that it is accomplishing some- 
thing worth while and is justi in its 
existence. This will consist of a state- 
ment supplied to all the newspapers of the 
city and most parts of the state, telling 
what the board has done and is doing to 
conserve the food supply. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 23.—The flour 
mills of Rochester made a better showing 
this week, with a total output of 11,000 
bbls, of which 8,000 were spring wheat 
and 500 rye. This represents 54 per cent 
of capacity, against 42 per cent last week. 

Demand continues strong, but the best 
millers can do is to make an equitable dis- 
tribution among regular customers, after 
taking out the government’s proportion. 
Little new business is taken on, and there 
seems small prospect of any change in 
this respect for the remainder of the crop 
year. 

There is still considerable difficulty in 

tting shipments of wheat through the 

uffalo elevators, mainly on account of 
the car shortage on the New York Central. 
As a result, some of the mills have been 
running on part time. 

There were shipments of spring patents 


to outside points, although some of the 
mills had scarcely more than enough to 
supply the local trade. Spring patents, 

¥,’s, are quoted at $11 bbl on the 
local market, and $11.10 Boston. 

Winter wheat is fully as scarce as is 
spring wheat. Growers here are hauling 
in small quantities, which supplement to 
a substantial degree the scanty shipments 
received from the West. There are no 
winter straights for shipment outside local 
territory. They are quoted, in cotton 14’s, 
at $11.20 bbl. 

Demand for rye flour continues active. 
Millers have been selling the 5-lb sack at 
40c, or at the rate of $16 bbl. The Food 
Administration permits retailers to make 
a profit of $1.20 bbl, and to do this they 
have been charging 48c sack. Today the 
local food administrator suggests that rye 
flour be sold at 8c lb. This wipes out the 
retailers’ profit, which will probably have 
the effect of driving them to buy in cotton 
¥,’s, it being quoted at $14.70 bbl here, 
and $15, Boston. — 

The output of graham flour is barely 
sufficient to méet local needs. It is quoted 
in cotton ¥%’s at $9.75@10 bbl, in small 
lots. Similarly, there is little whole- 
wheat flour, it being absorbed locally. 
Quotations, in cotton 14’s, are $11@11.25 
bbl, in small lots. 

The feed situation is serious. There is 
not enough winter bran or middlings to 
warrant a quotation. Spring bran is quot- 
ed at $35.50 ton, in sacks, Rochester; 
standard spring middlings, $37.50; flour 
middlings, $44.50. Rye feed advanced $1, 
and is selling at $49@50 ton, sacks, Roch- 
ester. There is little corn meal here. The 
ruling price is $78@80 ton, sacks, Roch- 
ester. 

NOTES 

Much fear has been felt for the condi- 
tion of winter wheat, but it is reported as 
coming through better than expected. 

Bakers are urged to use potatoes to the 
limit as a substitute for wheat flour. Four 
pounds of potatoes are rated as one pound 
of substitute in bread-making, but this 
tule applies to bakers only. 

Personal appeals have been sent to a 
large number of farmers of this territory 
from the office of the state food adminis- 
trator, Charles E. Treman, urging them 
to market all their wheat before May 1, 
except what may be required for seeu. 


Raymond A. Pearson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and president of the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture, during a 
short visit here, urged on farmers the 
necessity of growing more wheat, rye and 
barley. 

Under the leadership of its president, 
C. A. Lissow, of Monroe County, the New 
York Brotherhood of Threshermen is 
urging that either the government quit its 
price-fixing policy as applied to wheat, or 
fix the maximum for that cereal at not less 
than $3 bu. 

The slogan, “Victory Bread or Close,” 
has been adopted here and made effective 
at once. All bakers who are not using the 
required 20 per cent of wheat flour substi- 
tutes in bread and rolls must cease baking 
those products, and not resume operations 
until they are prepared to use substitutes 
as required. 

A Rochester grocer says: a certain gro- 
cer complied strictly with the letter of the 
law in compelling customers to buy equal 
amounts of substitute cereals with all pur- 
chases of wheat flour, but after the deal 
had been closed, he promptly bought back 
the substitute cereals, and the customer 
departed with a sack of wheat flour only. 

Among local men who attended the 
meeting of the New York State Millers’ 
Association in Buffalo, Tuesday, were 


. George Davis, J. G. Davis Co; Albert H. 


Case and Walter C. Schmidt, Van 
Vechten Milling Co; George Motley, 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co; Geor 5 
Fien, Macauley-Fien Milling Co; ‘Wee 
Walker, J. A. Hinds & Co. 


Attracted by the charges that dealers 
here have. been asking exorbitant prices 
for wheat millfeeds, F. J. Lingham, fed- 
eral director of Division No. 1, been in 
conference with local officials. Many com- 
plaints have been lodged by farmers who, 
unable to get wheat ground for feed, are 
charged prices for bran and middlings out 
of all proportion to the price paid for 


wheat. 
T. W. Kwapp. 
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BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., March 23.—Flour 
loosened up early in the week, and a 
good car-lot business was done at quota- 
tions in both springs and winters, but when 
the Senate passed that $2.50-bu-wheat 
bill, sellers took to the woods. 

Spring 100 per cent grade, $10.50@ 
10.75; soft winter 100 per cent grade, 
$10.50@10.75; hard winter 100 per cent 
grade, $10.50@10.75,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more in wood, 
—nill shipment; flour on spot or in tran- 
sit, 50@75c bbl more. 

City mills manage to keep well sup- 
plied with wheat, and are doing a large 
business, domestic and foreign, They ran 
to capacity, and maintained last quota- 
tions on both flour and feed. 

The: substitutes were generally lower, 
but not in keeping with the decline in 
grain. The buyers seem to be loaded with 
substitutes, and the mills may be letting 
them down easy. Nominal quotations, 
basis sacks: corn flour, $6@6.25 per 100 
lbs; corn meal, white or yellow, $5@5.25; 
barley flour, $12.75@13.25 bbl; rice flour, 
94%@10c lb. Rye flour was quoted at $14 
@14.75 bbl, with something done around 
$14, cotton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 146,457 
bbls; destined for export, 119,281. 

INCREASE IN STORAGE RATE 

The Terminal Warehouse Co., by Wil- 
liam R. Howard, secretary, has sent the 
following letter to the trade: “The cost 
of operation and maintenance of storage 
warehouses, as in all other branches of 
business, has increased so largely that to 
partially offset this we feel justified in 
asking our patrons to consent to a reason- 
able advance in rates on merchandise gen- 
erally. 

“We think that you will have no, objec- 
tion to a slight increase in our storage 
charge. on flour reaching us on and after 
April 1, as our present charge on flour is 
lower than on almost any other commodity 
we store, and as you know, it requires 
careful supervision and handling. Our 
intention is to make the new rates as fol- 
lows: barrels and sacks—98 lbs or over— 
per bbl, 6c for first month, 5c for each 
subsequent month; sacks under 98 Ibs, 7c 
for first month and 6c for each subsequent 
month.” 

OATS DIFFERENTIAL UNJUSTIFIED 


The local agent of the Grain Corpora 
tion wrote the Chamber of Commerce 
under date of March 19: “I am informed 
that the oats situation on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad is as follows: stock in 
Mt. Clare elevator, 76,000 bus; on track 
at Mt. Clare (19 cars), 38,000; at Locus! 
Point en route for Mt. Clare (40 cars), 
80,000; permitted, 175,000; total, 369,000 

“This shows that there are plenty of 
oats en route for Baltimore, and that the 
present difference between the Chicag: 
and Baltimore market is not justified. | 
have been instructed that, if this differ 
ence continues, the uptown elevators wil! 
be put under the same restrictions as th« 
export elevators under their license regu- 
lation, and no one will be allowed to hol! 
any grain in these elevators for over : 


‘period fixed by the Food Administration.” 


NOTES 

Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 52; number now in port, 43. 

Frank A. Sauer, 47 years old, a cooper 
of this city, died suddenly, from apoplexy. 
March 17. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
496,002 bus—51,518 wheat, 382,338 oats 
and 62,146 rye. 

Lewis C. Rice, president, and Charles 
Schmidt, treasurer, of the City Baking 
Co., attended the bakers’ meeting in Chi- 
cago, March 22, 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to March 23, 1918, 129,352 
bus; year ago, 262,504. Range of pric:s 
this week, $1.50@2; last year, $1.121,/ 
1.18. 

At one time during the week, cash cor 
in the local market showed a decline of 5''c 
bu from last week, with demand nil. Sore 
improvement from this was noted at tlic 
close. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to March 23, 1918, 1,427,474 bus; 
same time last year, 1,395,121. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.15; last year, $1.’0 
@1.96Y,. 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, March 18: “Ihe 
increased rates on grain, as proposed |ast 
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September and suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, are to become 
effective March 25.” 

Charles C. Macgill, president C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., bought a handsome 
country place of 20 acres in Baltimore 
county which he expects to make his per- 
manent residence and for which he is said 
to have paid approximately $40,000. 


Instead of submitting to the —— 
advance in the storage rates on flour, the 
trade has decided to ask the storage com- 
panies to compromise by making the rates 
5c bbl for the first month and 4c per month 
thereafter, with le bbl more for sacks 
under 98 Ibs. 


The five Dutch ships which have been 
here for months, loaded and awaiting 
orders—the Oosterdejk, Oostdyk, Procy- 
on, Ryswyeck and Thuban, with a com- 
bined cargo capacity of 25,000 tons—were 
taken over by the United States govern- 
ment on Thursday. 


Visitors were R. F. Owings, miller, La 
Rue and Glen Rock, Pa; Vernon M. 
Green, grain and feed, Washington, D. C; 
H. A. and S. P. F. Kline, millérs, Mt. 
Airy and Benevola, Md; P. M. Gale, of 
P. M. Gale Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
Fr. M. Turnbull, Philadelphia manager 
Taylor & Bournique Co., grain, Mil- 
waukee. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, told the people of Baltimore last 
Sunday, in a full-page advertisement in a 
local paper, how to buy, what to buy and 
how to use wheat-flour substitutes without 
waste. It suggested as an ideal 50-50 flour 
order, a 241%-lb sack of Pillsbury’s Best 
along with 241% Ibs of Pillsbury’s substi- 
tutes, and incidentally offered Pillsbury’s 
40 war-time recipes free to all comers. 


The local food administration is having 
lots of trouble with small bakers not liv- 
ing up to the pee ipent F gprererge.| the 
mixture of flour and cereals to be used in 
making bread. Several were given first- 
offense punishment this week, by_having 
their shops closed and placarded for 24 
hours. The local administration is also 
on the lookout for those who are selling 
flour, wholesale or retail, spot or to arrive, 
at exorbitant prices. 


Some have an idea that because corn or 
corn goods have been kiln-dried they are 
necessarily sound, sweet and merchantable, 
hut this is a mistake, as Baltimore has dis- 
covered. Kiln-drying is all right for cur- 
ing and preserving if the grain is sound 
and sweet when treated, but no amount of 
kiln-drying will ever put musty or frosted 
grain or its products into merchantable 
condition. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapeLpHt1A, Pa., March 23.—The 
local flour market remains in pretty much 
the same condition as noted for several 
weeks past. Arrivals on old contracts are 
fair, but they are quickly absorbed and 
the available supply on the spot is small. 
Prices are firm. Offerings of flour to ar- 
rive are light, and it is wanted, but only 
a limited business is being done in the 
shape of occasional allotments by mill 
agents. 

The outlook is not very encouraging, 
and many dealers are predicting a pro- 
nounced searcity of flour before the end 
of the season. Demand for substitutes 
has fallen off, and prices in many cases 
are weaker. In view of the big contracts 
already made, buyers are becoming more 
indifferent and disposed to await devel- 


opments, 


PLENTY OF FLOUR IF NOT HOARDED 


Jay Cooke, food administrator for 
Philadelphia, says there should be no flour 
famine here during the coming summer if 
the rules of the Food Administration are 
closely followed and great care is exer- 
cised. He bases his opinion on a study 
of reports on flour holdings made to him 
by the households of this city. “Only the 
future will tell,” he said, “if we have to 
adopt more stringent regulations, but it 
“ppears now that, with care, Philadelphia 
can comfortably get through until next 
August, when the new wheat crop will be 
available. 

“A redistribution of supplies may be 
necessary but, as has been clearly stated, 
conservation of wheat is a war measure, 
and our people should look upon it in this 


light and feel that if a redistribution of 
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flour in the near future should become 
necessary, each man or woman who, 
through an over-supply, may be uired 
to turn over some of his or her surplus to 
a less fortunate neighbor, is doing some- 
thing to help win war. The oppor- 
tunity to do this should be considered a 
privilege and a joy, rather than a sacri- 
fice.” 
NOTES 


John Kilpatrick has returned from a 
trip to Memphis, Tenn. 
Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,699,746 


bus, against 6,494,716 during the same . 


time last year. 

Byard E. Street, oldest son of Sydney 
Street, grain dealer of this city, died last 
Monday of pneumonia. 

J. B. Pultz, head of the grain firm of 
J. B. Pultz & Co., has returned from a 

“trip to Providence, R. I. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., of Omaha, 
Neb., was on ’change this week. 

Samuel McCleary, formerly salesman 
for A. Judson Stites, has been transferred 
from League Island to Bethlehem, Pa. 
He is now in Naval Reserves. 

It is reported by the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College that an attempt will be 


made this year to grow spring wheat in 


the northern part of that state. 

Howard F. Brazer, one of the younger 
members of the Commercial Exchange, 
who has been in the service for several 
months past, was on ’change on Saturday. 

O. J. Tyson has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board, selected by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
United States Food Administrator to rep- 
resent the producing interests of the na- 
tion in the matter of increasing the supply 
of grains, live stock, fruits and vegetables. 

State Food Administrator Heinz has in- 
structed the farmers of Pennsylvania, 
through the county administrators, if they 
have wheat on hand and no market, they 
should report immediately. The county 
administrators, Mr. Heinz said, will find 
a market for the supply at the market 
price. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, has been elected a 
trustee of the Belt Line Railroad. He 
was chosen through the joint action of the 
Board of Trade and the Commercial Ex- 
change, which organizations either own 
outright or control 51 per cent of the 
outstanding stock of the Belt Line system. 

According to the Pennsylvania Depart- 
merit of Agriculture, about one-fifth of 
last year’s wheat crop of this state, or 
5,796,000 bus, is still in the hands of 
farmers. Secretary Patton says that the 
farmers are holding in expectation of 
higher prices, but it will avail them noth- 
ing, as the fixed price for 1917 is $2.20 
bu, and if the wheat is held five years and 
the price then should be higher, Pennsyl- 
vania farmers can get only $2.20 for the 
1917 wheat. 

The first of a series of buildings in- 
cluded in a government storage project, 
at Twenty-fifth Street and Oregon Av- 
enue, has been completed. The warehouse 
was erected in five weeks. The entire 
operation involves the expenditure of 
about $4,000,000. The buildings are for 
storage of supplies to be sent overseas. 
A strong military guard is maintained 
about the new terminal, which will com- 
prise about 60 acres and contain a net- 
work of railroad tracks. 

A committee consisting of P. R. Mark- 
ley, Thomas K. Sharpless, Monroe Smith, 
A. J. Stites and Louis G. Graff has been 
appointed by the Commercial Exchange to 
act in an advisory capacity with the Food 
Administration in the matter of issuin 
permits for shipments of grain and f 
in embargoed territories in this district. 
The committee was appointed at the re- 
quest of the Grain Corporation of the fed- 
eral Food Administration, and its findings 
will be submitted to H. De Witt Irwin, 
vice-president of the Grain Corporation. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





The Mammoth Spring (Ark.) Milling 
Co., in acknowledging receipt of its cer- 
tificate of membership in the Milling Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration, sent in 
some sample ears of corn to prove that 
the farmers of that state were patriotic. 
The corn was evidently a cross resultin 
from three widely different varieties, an 
actually had red, white and blue kernels. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—The local 
barley flour situation is very unsatisfac- 
tory, as bakers find it difficult to turn out 
a satisfactory loaf of bread with the stuff 
received here. Some mills have shipped 
barley flour of good quality, but others 
have apparently gone by the rule that 
anything made from barley would get by. 

Buyers have again turned to corn flour 
and corn meal. White corn flour is pre- 
ferred, as it makes a very satisfactory 
substitute, but white corn meal is also in 
demand, and all offerings are quickly sold. 
Prices on these products are considered 
fair, and bakers and others are using large 
quantities as admixtures, 

White corn flour sold in a small way 
during the week at $6.75 per 100 Ibs, but 
today there is practically none offering. 
White corn meal sold the latter part of the 
week at $5 per 100 lbs, but this price was 
advanced to $5.25@6 at the close. Yellow 
corn meal is also in demand, with sales 
noted at $5.25@5.75 per 100 Ibs, some 
fancy meal ranging higher. 

Oatmeal as a substitute is in demand, 
being —— satisfactory to consum- 
ers. Rolled oatmeal is offered in a mod- 
erate way at $11.90 per 180 lbs, in sacks, 
the cut and ground product ranging at 
$13.69. Offerings are somewhat reduced, 
and a shortage is looked for unless the 
embargo is soon lifted. 

Occasional cars of 100 per cent patent 
flour are offered, but hardly enough to 
make a daily quotation. One Minneapolis 
mill offered a few cars Thursday at $10.65 
bbl, in sacks, but this price was withdrawn 
later, as no more flour was obtainable. 
Other sales were made during the week 
at $11.05@11.30, in sacks, but only a few 
scattering carloads. 

When cars are shipped, capacity loads 
are evidently made. One Boston agent 
received notice today of the shipment of a 
car of 100 per cent patent flour containing 
630 140-lb sacks, equivalent to 450 bbls, 
weighing 90,000 lbs. This is believed to 
be a record capacity car for this market. 


FEED ALMOST UNOBTAINABLE 

There is a serious shortage of animal 
feed at many points in New England. The 
freight service from the West is slow and 
irregular. These conditions have existed 
for several months, but are more exasper- 
ating now than during the winter months. 
Direct shipments are anywhere from 30 
days to four months in transit, many cars 
destined for New England that were 
shipped before Jan. 1 being still en route. 

It was clearly shown, in the recent re- 
consignment case pushed by the Chamber 
of Commerce, that it was only by using 
the diverting privilege and consigning a 
certain percentage of the grain and feed 
traffic to the reconsignment points that 
New England could be properly supplied 
with feed. For the last two months this 
practice has been prohibited. 

The matter has been taken up with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with the 
director-general, with the Food Adminis- 
tration and with every department in 
Washington and elsewhere that appeared 
to have any control over the matter, but 
nothing has been accomplished. The rail- 
roads have not even complied with the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued some weeks ago, which re- 
quired them to publish new reconsigning 
rates. 

The embargo against the diversion of 
freight to New England is, in the opinion 
of well informed, illegal, in that it 
deprives the shippers of services which 
are provided for in the tariffs of the car- 
riers on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

NOTES 

The Eastgate Flour & Products Co., 
Boston, has filed articles of incorporation, 
the president and treasurer being Ben- 
jamin A. Levy. The Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Grocers’ Syndicate, Inc., with a capital 
of $50,000, has also been formed. 

New England railroads and shippers 
are up in arms as the result of the i 
of Aen, N. Y., legislators to block the 
building of the new bridge across the 
Hudson River, which would relieve freight 
congestion immeasurably at this point. 

Dr. Charles A. Eaton, head of the na- 
tional service section of the United States 
Shipping Board, and Major M. Boehm, 
official representative of the Canadian 

vernment, were the guests of honor at a 
uncheon given by the Chamber of Com- 
merce this week. Louis W. DePass. 
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BUFFALO 


Burratw, N. Y., March 23.—The order 
of substitution has done its work, in the 
opinion of most millers here, as there is 
a steady falling off in demand from the 
retailer. The housewife cannot use an 
equal quantity of substitutes, even corn 
flour or barley flour. The corn product is 
not wanted at all, as it is mostly yellow, 
and barley flour is not plentiful. Rye 
flour is too high in price. The bakers seem 
to be getting a big share of the wheat flour 
being ground. 

The small buyer is afraid of the substi- 
tutes, as experience has taught him that 
the stuff gets out of condition fast enough 
in cold weather, and what will it do now 
that hot days are close at hand? The big 
baker, who knows how to make the best 
bread, will in a month or two be busy, ac- 
cording to those who have figured out 
present conditions. 

There has been no change in prices of 
wheat flour, and little in rye flour. The 
mills have nothing worth mentioning of 
either to offer, as the supply of both of 
these grains is extremely light. There are 
no offerings of winter wheat flour in this 
market. 

The feed market is very unsettled. As 
one miller puts it, “there is no price on 
any kind of feed. When a buyer wants a 
supply he orders it, and we fix. the price 
when the stuff is obtainable.” There are 
no offerings of millfeeds, and anybody 
would pay quotations for shipment within 
a month. The mixed-car trade takes all 
the millers can scrape up. As for barley 
and rye offal, it is sold as soon as made, 
and there are all sorts of mixtures and 
quality. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, as corn 
of a desirable quality is scarce. Hominy 
feed sold readily at a sharp advance. 
Gluten feed scarce and firm. Cottonseed 
meal was wanted, and the offerings were 
disposed of at higher prices than a week 
ago. 
Oil meal unsettled, the mills having 
nothing to offer except in small lots, for 
which §38@59 ton is being obtained. There 
were Offerings of a few cars from re- 
sellers at $56. Oil meal, in the opinion 
of manufacturers and dealers generally, 
is ridiculously out of line in price with 
other feeds and the flaxseed market at 
present. Brewers’ grains sold at $63.50 
ton, sacked. 

Rolled oats active, but easier, as the 
cereal is lower. Oat hulls firm at $30 ton 
for reground, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 101,650 bbls, represent- 
ing 61 per cent of capacity, compared with 
114,200, or 68 per cent, last week, 111,750, 
or 67 per cent, a year ago, 114,900, or 69 
per cent, in 1916, 72,700, or 53 per cent, in 
1915, and 107,700, or 79 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

Farmers in some parts of Pennsylvania 
report that the wheat seed froze last fall 
and was washed out by rains the last few 
weeks. 

The railroads were unable to furnish 
cars to move wheat to the mills during 
the last few days. They came in bunches 
earlier in the week. 

James B. Stafford, food administrator 
of Erie County, has asked the farmers to 
market their wheat by May 1, reserving 
only that to be used for seed. 

No hot cross-buns this year, as bakers 
have decided to abandon the baking of 
that Easter specialty. There is no profit 
in them, anyway, the bakers say. 

It is figured out here that the mills will 


*-have enough wheat to last until May 1. 


The present stocks in store are 2,500,000 
bus, compared with 3,690,000 a year ago. 
The bankrupt Chesbro Milling Co., of 
Salamanca, N. Y., is suing the Salamanca 
Trust Co. for the return of $6,700 paid in 
notes to it just before the milling concern 
was forced into bankruptcy. 

The opinion prevails here that there will 
be little grairi coming down the lakes after 
the first steamers have unloaded. The ice 
off Buffalo is still solid, but vessel-men are 
looking for an opening by April 15. 

A bill has been introduced in the state 
senate to increase from %c to Ic bu the 
maximum charge for elevating, receiving, 
weighing and ns grain by float- 
ing and stationary elevators and ware- 
houses in a city of 150,000 or more. 

E. BANGASSER. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 28,400, or 60 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 25,955, or 53 per cent, last 
week, 10,309, or 25 per cent, a year ago, 
16,789, or 41 per cent, two years ago, and 
16,963, or 42 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 13,850, or 24 per cent of capacity, 
against 27,915, or 48 per cent, last week, 
none a year ago, 32,789, or 58 per cent two 
years ago, and 14,431, or 30 per cent, three 
years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The majority of the mills throughout 
the state are operating under the recent 
order extending the limit of operation to 
90 per cent of the wheat allotment, which 
will carry most of them about 30 days 
longer, after which they can continue 
grinding on government business under 
the excess allowance allowed for export 
business. The dearth of substitutes stiil 
somewhat restricts sales of flour by mills, 
although the situation is growing less 
acute. 

Most of the bakers have about two 
weeks’ supplies of substitutes ahead. The 
state food administration is helping out 
the situation somewhat by an increased 
allowance of potatoes as substitutes, and 
has made arrangements with eastern mills 
for the shipment to Washington of 15 
cars of corn meal a week for the next four 
weeks. The prevailing range of quota- 
tions by eastern mills for yellow corn 
flour is $11.50@12 bbl, on track here, and 
occasional quotations on white corn flour 
are made as low as $11.50. 

Port mills quote 100 per cent soft wheat 
flour, carload lots, $9.80 bbl, basis 49’s. 
Montana mills quote regulation grades 
$10.40@11.10 bbl, carloads on track here, 
basis 98-lb sacks. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 
Seasonable spring weather has pre- 
vailed throughout the Pacific Northwest 
during the greater part of the week, and 
seeding is general in many localities. 
Every available field will be utilized for 
seeding, and the spring wheat acreage 
promises a heavy increase. Autumn-sown 
wheat continues to show a healthy con- 

dition. 

PROFITEERING 


Brokers, jobbers and retailers being re- 
stricted to making a reasonable profit in 
foodstuffs under the food control act, 
have interpreted “reasonable” in various 
ways. In order to establish uniformity in 
this regard and to fully comply with the 
requirements of the government, the trade 
in California has established the following 
schedule: 

For brokers the profit shall not exceed 
25c per ton; for wholesale dealers or job- 
bers, a gross maximum profit not to exceed 
$2 per ton; for retail jobbers, that is those 
selling at warehouse or mill door in ton 
lots or more, a gross maximum profit not 
to exceed $3.50 per ton. This schedule 
was recently considered by the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange, but not adopted. — 

This scale, particularly in the case of 
wholecale and retail jobbers, has undoubt- 
edly been greatly exceeded in many in- 
stances. This has arisen in most instances 
through the steady and great advance in 
prices of coarse grains and through deal- 
ers reselling at the full advance in the 
market. Whether this constitutes profiteer- 
ing in cases where the advance has been so 
great as to show a very hea rofit is a 
question on which the trade is ant . 

The conclusion as to what constitutes 


rofiteering, reached by probably the ma- 
jority of dealers, is that reselling at the 
full advance of the market does not con- 
stitute profiteering unless the commodity 
so sold has been hoarded. Hoarding is de- 
fined by the food control act as follows: 

“Necessaries shall be deemed to be 
hoarded, within the meaning of this act, 
when either (a) held, contracted for, or 
arranged for by any person in a quantity 
in excess of his reasonable requirements 
for use or consumption by himself or de- 
pendents for a reasonable time; (b) held, 
contracted for, or arranged for by any 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or 
other dealer in a quantity in excess of the 
reasonable. requirements of his business 
for use or sale by him for a reasonable 
time, or reasonably required to furnish 
necessaries produced in surplus quantities 
seasonally throughout the period of scant 
or no production; or (c) withheld, whether 
by possession or under any contract or 
arrangement, from the market by any 
person for the purpose of unreasonably 
yeep or diminishing the price.” 

It would appear, therefore, that a deal- 
er cannot be.charged with profiteering who 
buys a commodity in a quantity within the 
reasonable requirements of his business 
for sale within a reasonable time, and 
resells the commodity at the expiration of 
that time at the full market price then 
prevailing, provided that during such 
period he has not withheld the commodity 
from sale and has offered it for sale from 
day to day in the regular course of busi- 
ness at the market price then prevailing. 
Such a transaction may show a dealer a 
very heavy profit, but since this profit 
arises from general market conditions and 
not through hoarding or any other unlaw- 
ful act on his part, the general consensus 
of opinion in the trade is that he cannot 
be charged with profiteering. 


NOTES 


The state food administrator has an- 
nounced a modification of the 50-50 re- 
quirement in sales of flour and substitutes. 
Purchasers can buy one pound of flour 
with one-half pound of substitutes and 
two pounds of potatoes. 

The hearings being held throughout the 
Pacific Northwest as to changes in federal 
grain grades are largely attended. Most 
of the opposition is directed against the 
proposed grading of wheat as hard white 
which contains as high as 25 per cent soft 
white. ° 

Coarse grain quotations: 40-lb barley, 
$79.75 ton; No. 2 feed barley, $79 bid; No. 
2 western feed oats, $71.50; extra No. 1 
Canadian feed oats, bulk, $67 bid; 38-Ib 
eastern white clipped oats, bulk, $66.50; 
No. 3 yellow corn, $71; red milo maize, 


$81.50. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Cat., March 23.—There 
is a very limited demand for flour. Job- 
bers and bakers have ample supplies for 
the present, and there is a growing dis- 
position on the part of bakers to more 
strictly follow the Food Administration’s 
ruling limiting supplies to 30 days’ re- 
quirements. 

The state food administrator has em- 
phasized of late that any bakers found not 
strictly observing this ruling may expect 
to have their licenses suspended, which has 
resulted in a large number of cancellations 
for flour during the week from bakers who 
are over-supplied, and has amounted to 
several thousand barrels. 

Offerings of hard wheat flour are more 
restricted than ever. Dakota and Kansas 
mills are seldom heard from. Montana 
flour is being offered in moderate quan- 
tities at $11.40@11.70 bbl, 98’s, cotton, de- 
livered San Francisco. Soft wheat flour 
from Washington and Oregon is obtain- 
able in ample quantities for present needs, 
at $10.20@10.40, delivered Francisco, 


The all-important factor of the markct 
is the matter of obtaining wheat flour sub- 
stitutes, which are extremely scarce and 
obtainable only in limited quantities, and 
though many of the mills in California are 
increasing their ie ye to supply sub- 
stitutes, the demand far exceeds the pres- 
ent supply. Barley flour is quoted at $13 
@13.50 bbl, and rice flour at $15@15.50. 

Demand for millfeed continues very 
strong, and it is hard to obtain. Local 
mills are barely able to supply the more 
pressing needs of their regular customers, 
and there is an almost entire lack of of- 
ferings from the north. Mill prices on 
feed, f.o.b. San Francisco, are as follows: 





bran, $34.50@35 ton; shorts, $36.50@ 
37.50; middlings, $42@44. 
OREGON 

Porttanpn, Orecon, March 23.—The 


flour output of Portland mills this week, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 
bbls, was 30,051, or 91 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 30,364, or 92 per cent, last 
week, and 11,655, or 35 per cent, a year 
ago. 

No new features have developed in the 
flour situation here this week. While sub- 
stitutes are somewhat more plentiful, 
prices have not been altered. Millers and 
jobbers believe there will be an ample 
supply of substitutes during the remainder 
of the season. 

Trading in the coarse grain market has 
been inactive, and the bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange have generally followed 
the fluctuations of eastern markets. At 
today’s session, $70 ton was offered for 
white feed oats, $81 for brewing barley 
and $74 for feed barley. 


OPPOSE GRAIN STANDARDS CHANGE 


The Portland grain trade indorses the 
action taken at the Spokane wheat stand- 
ards hearing in opposing any change in 
the existing standards. The following tel- 
egram was sent by the Merchants’ ‘Ex- 
change Association to Dr. W. J. Kerr, 
president of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, who is now at Washington, D. C: 

“Our association respectfully asks that 
you urge Dr. Brand to maintain present 
wheat standards under which we are now 
operating. These standards seem fair to 
both producer and dealer. The proposed 
standards will not increase production, but 
will encourage the growing of inferior 
wheat, thus defeating the very aim of the 
grain standardization act.” 


NOTES 

Dr. H. H. Brown, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, who has been de- 
livering lectures in the Northwest on grain 
dust explosions, spoke in the assembly 
room of the Multnomah Hotel in this 
city, this morning, before a large audi- 
ence of warehouse men, elevator men, 
grain dealers and farmers. 

It is said that two or three propositions 
liave been made to the Portland Dock 
Commission looking toward the erection of 
a flour mill adjoining the 1,000,000-bu 
municipal elevator now building in this 
city. Details of the proposals have so far 
been kept secret. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., March 25.—Flour 
trade last week was of the same extent 
and intensity that has been the rule for 
several weeks, showing the users to be as 
keen as ever for supplies. Mills can only 
accept business at about the rate of their 
capacity to make prompt delivery, be- 
cause of their sold-up condition. New 
business of any volume is unknown. 

The wheat requirements of the mills are 
being pretty well taken care of by the 
Grain Corporation. The opening of navi- 
gation is not far distant, and this should 
bring an improvement in the traffic prob- 
lem, relieving the lines to the East of the 
shipments from northwestern mills. 

The durum flour mill last week made 
some deliveries of small lots previously 
contracted for, but aside from that there 
was absolutely nothing doing. 

Some interest is being shown by buyers 
in rye flour. The attitude of the mills in 
withholding offerings and seeking no new 
business under the abnormal condition 
prevailing in the rye market is unchanged. 
The advance in rye necessitated an ad- 
vance of 30c bbl in the flour. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week worked 
mainly on wheat flour, although one re- 
pentes a little corn and barley flour. This 
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is the first. report of corn flour made. 
Production for the week was 14,175 bbls 
of wheat flour and 1,150 bbls of other, a 
total of 15,325, or 42 per cent of capacity, 
against 14,430 bbls, or 40 per cent, the 
previous week, and 7,030, or 19 per cent, a 
year ago. ; 

The demand for millfeed was fair, but 
there was scarcely any trade, mills offer- 
ing little because of small production. 
They are slowly working off in delivering 
on contracts already out. 


NOTES 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. has 
completed changes necessary to permit the 
manufacture of corn flour, and last week 
made its first grinding. 

Receipts of rye continue small, and this 
has a hardening effect on prices. The high 
point of the week was reached today, $2.96 
@2.98, an advance of 14¢ since March 18. 

Wheat screenings are slow. Business 
is practically impossible to negotiate with 
the East, with rail embargoes prevailing 
beyond Chicago. This leaves a restricted 
territory in which to work. 

A local elevator holding practically all 
of the Canadian wheat here has been or- 
dered by the Food Administration to ship 
out a large part of it, and it is understood 
that it is to go to the country for seeding 
purposes. 

Duluth-Superior elevators are receiving 
practically no wheat at present, the mills 
absorbing nearly all that comes in. Re- 
ceipts are inadequate for their wants, and 
they will draw on the already small ele- 
vator stocks. 

The fitting out of steamers that have 
been wintering at Duluth-Superior has 
begun on an active scale. Captains and 
mates will soon be arriving. The ice is 
steadily softening, under very favorable 
weather conditions. 

The stock of winter wheat here has been 
about exhausted by steady shipments, and 
the spring supply is being drawn on and 
continues to show steady reductions. 
There is no shipping demand for durum, 
which shows slight increases under small 
receipts. 

John D. Shanahan, formerly of Duluth 
and now with the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, was, here Saturday on 
his way to New York after a two months’ 
trip through the crop-growing districts of 
the country. He finds conditions favor- 
able for a large acreage of spring wheat, 
and is confident that the promise will be 
realized. 

The small stock of bonded flaxseed 
stored here is being rapidly converted to 
domestic stock by the payment of duty. 
The flaxseed market, for the time being, 
seems to be going into a rut, but it is 
rumored that the May future has been 
oversold and that trouble may develop, 
with the small stocks in store here and the 
poor prospect for any country movement. 

Receipts of barley are increasing, 29 
cars being reported today, which is con- 
siderably above the recent average. It is 
estimated that about half of these came 
from Minneapolis, where the market 
shows signs of having gone stale, under 
an over-supply. The volume offered for 
sale on the sample tables shows no in- 
crease, so the receipts are probably going 
in store. The price reduction today was 
13@18¢c, to $1.45@1.90. 

F. G. Cartson. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup 
ply of wheat in the United States on Marc! 
16, 1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 








Northwestern Flour Ontpnt—Exrnorts 
The attached table shows the flour outpu' 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to March 16, 1918, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 





co Output—,  -—Exports— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis ... 9,681 9,419 680 573 
Duluth-Superior 765 636 000 59 
66 outside mills 6,739 5,164 100 109 
Totals ...... 17,185 16,218 780 741 
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CANADIAN CROP ESTIMATES 


The announcement from Winnipeg that 
the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
has reduced its estimate of the amount of 
wheat remaining in the hands of farmers 
from the 1917 crop of .western Canada is 
serious news. ‘This makes the total 
amount of last year’s production a little 
less than one hundred and ninety-two mil- 
lion bushels, a reduction of eight million 
from previous estimates. If this latest 
figure is correct, the flour mills of Canada 
will probably shut down for the remain- 
der of the crop year very early in July. 
Private estimates do not agree with the 
association figures given, and some are of 
the opinion that the invisible reserve is 
fully twenty and perhaps thirty million 
bushels more than the foregoing figure. 

The important point pagina this 
divergence of view as to the residue of 
Canadian crop is that the Canadian pro- 
duction of meat for this year depends 
upon the ability of the country to feed its 
young hogs and other animals. If there 
is any reason for believing that the wheat 
reserves of Canada are as low as the 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
shows, then the exportation of wheat 
should be stopped now, 

Canada will need every pound of mill- 
feed that can be obtained from a wheat 
reserve of the dimensions indicated by 
Mr. Fowler’s estimate if her production 
of young pigs is not to starve for want 
of the essential millfeeds that this more 
limited amount of wheat will supply. A 
great economic loss will follow any failure 
of the Canadian wheat reserves to carry 
the milling industry of the country 
through the coming summer. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 
There is evidence that the domestic de- 
mand for flour is being filled. Millers are 
still behind with their orders, but are 
catching up, and may be looking for busi- 
ness shortly. It is a long time since pres- 
sure had to be exerted in order to sell flour 
in eastern Canada, and it is doubtful if 
travellers will need to go back to their 
routes before next summer or later. Un- 
der present conditions the output of any 
mill, no matter how large, sells itself. 
Quotations are $11 bbl for cash and 
511.10 if credit is required, for spring 
flour in 98-lb bags; winter flour, $11, in 
new bags, track, Toronto. Brokers are 
offering $10.30 for Manitoba regulation 
flour and $9.90 for Ontario regulation 
flour, in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. seaboard, for 
export. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is 
offering the equivalent of $10.80 bbl for 
spring wheat flour, in bags, f.o.b. St. John, 
for export. 
WHEAT 


Farmers’ deliveries of winter wheat are 
extremely light. The standard price for 
No. 2 red or white soft winter is $2.22 
bu, in store, Montreal. 

No. 1 northern spring is being delivered 
at Ontario mills by the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., at $2.38 bu. 


MILLFEED FAMINE 

The inevitable has happened in eastern 
Canada. There is a famine in millfeed. 
Since the food controller fixed the price 
of bran and shorts, other kinds of feed 
have been soaring far above millfeed in 
price, and farmers have sold that which 
was dear to buy that which was cheap. 
No conceivable output of Canadian mills 
would stand such a strain. 

It is understood the food controller is 
adhering to his prices, but is allowing 


mills to add the amount of advance of 
new railway freight rates that go into 
effect on March 25. This will amount to 
about 40c ton. The standard price for 
bran throughout Ontario is $35 ton, in 
bags, f.o.b. cars, point of delivery; shorts, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats maintain their strength. Ontario 
grades are better value at present figures 
than Manitobas. A few cars of United 
States corn were received, but the move- 
ment is cut off again by an embargo. Car- 
lot prices, country points in Ontario: No. 
2 white Ontario oats, 94@95c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western oats, $1.04; barley, 
$1.78@1.80; rye, $2.50; peas, $3.50@3.60; 
buckwheat, $1.83@1.85 bu. 


CEREALS 
Millers are quoting the following whole- 
sale prices to the retail trade: rolled oats, 
$5.75 per bag of 90 Ibs; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, $6.30 f.o.b. Gold dust corn meal, 
$6.50; fancy yellow corn meal, $5.70; white 
corn flour, in 98-lb bags, $6.50; hominy 
grits, $6.50; pearl hominy, $6.50. 
NOTES 
With better weather, supplies of spring 
wheat available at Ontario milling points 
are increasing and the millfeed situation 


_is easier to that extent. 


Reground oat hulls are selling at $35 
@36 ton, in car lots, f.o.b. points of ship- 
ment in Ontario. There is a strong de- 
mand for all offerings. 

Springlike weather in Ontario has start- 
ed active preparations for seeding. Given 
favorable conditions, this province will 
most likely exceed all previous records in 
the amount of land sown to grains. 

The Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has completed its absorption of the 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, and 
the reorganization incidental thereto. The 
headquarters of this company is now at 
Stratford, and A. C. McLeod is general 
manager. 

A general advance of 15 per cent will 
be made in Canadian railway freight rates 
east of Fort William, taking effect March 
25. In its application to Canadian flour 
and feed shipments this makes sufficient 
difference to warrant an advance in prices, 
and it is expected that the food controller 
will agree to revised prices that are suf- 
ficiently higher to absorb the amount of 
new freight charges. 





MONTREAL 


MonrTreat, Que., March 23.—A feature 
of the flour trade is a strong feeling in 
rye flour. Prices have advanced $1.15 bag 
due to limited supplies and a steady de- 
mand. Sales of Shen lots were made 
at ‘$7.20 per bag, delivered to the trade. 

Another feature is an increase in re- 
ceipts of winter wheat flour. The market 
is fairly well supplied for immediate re- 
quirements. Demand is steady, sales are 
in small lots, and only a moderate amount 
of business has been done at $11.40@11.50 
bbl, in bags, ex-store. 

In the spring wheat flour trade millers 
have withdrawn their travellers from the 
road for the time being, owing to scarcity 
of millfeed and the fact that some of them 
have sold their output for the next two 
months. A steady trade has been done in 
flour and the market is active, with sales 
of government standard grade for ship- 
ment to country points at $11.16 bbi in 
bags, f.o.b. cars, Montreal, and to city 
bakers at $11.20 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

Flour damaged at Halifax, amounting 
to about 25,000 sacks, has been sold at $4 
@4.75 per 98-lb sack, and the dealers who 
bought it are reselling it for feeding and 
other purposes at $4.50@5. 

The market for millfeed is unchan 
Supplies are limited, and buyers find it 
diffeult to fill their requirements. There 





has been an increase in the railway freight 
rate on millfeed from Fort William to 
Montreal of 40c ton, the rate now being 
$4.60, but in spite of this there has been 
no is millfeed prices. Bran is sell- 
ing at tom. «t.4 shorts at $40, includ- 
ing bags, delivered to the trade. The de- 
mand for = grain feed is good, and 
prices are firm at $68@70 ton. 

The market for rolled oats is firm, but 
new business passing is small. Standard 
grades in broken lots are selling at $5.85 
per bag of 90 lbs in jute, and at $5.60 
per bag of 90 lbs in cotton, delivered to 
the trade. 

There has been an improved demand 
for American corn, and a fair business 
has been done. No, 4 corn, $1.45 bu; No. 
5, $1.30; white corn, $1.35; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.35@1.39,—ex-track, Chicago, for ship- 
ment. 

A fair trade has been done in oats, with 
last sales of car lots of Canadian western 
No. 3 and extra No. 1 feed at $1.0714 bu, 
ex-store. Manitoba rejected barley sold 
at $1.70 bu, ex-store. 

MILLER CLAIMS EXEMPTION 

The village miller is of such importance 
to the surrounding district that his work 
becomes of national interest, according to 
the plea made by Eugene Blouin, of Ste. 
Genevieve, Quebec, before Judge Purcell. 
The draftee conducts a mill which grinds 
and i flour and grain, as well as 
cuts logs for the farmers in the near-by 
districts. He presented a petition signed 
by farmers from the surrounding villages 
as well as from his own, asking for his 
exemption. 

The young man also said he was the 
main support of his mother, as the mill 
was willed to her by her husband, and 
appellant runs it for her. The mill and a 
small house on the property are all the 
mother owns. The draftee submitted that 
if farmers are essential to the country, he, 
who is essential to the farmers, should be 
exempted as well as the tillers of the soil. 


NOTES 

A. C. McLeod, of the Canadian Cereal 
Milling Co., of Toronto, was in Montreal 
this week. 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter, To- 
ronto, was introduced on ’change at the 
Board of Trade by C. Ritz, local manager 
of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwynirec, Man., March 23.—The do- 
mestic demand for flour is well main- 
tained, and with the sale of their total 
production assured by the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., western mills continue to run 
steadily. Supplies of wheat appear to be 
adequate for all requirements, The stand- 
ard price for regulation flour is $10.80 
bbl, in bags, f.o.b. St. John, for export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.55 
Eastern Manitoba .........00ee-eeeee 10.50 
Western Manitoba .........eeceeeccee 10.45 
Saskatchewan ..,....sseseeeeescccsee 10.35 
Eastern Alberta ........sceeseeeeeves 10.25 
Western Alberta .........cececseeges 10.35 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.45 


British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.55 
Vancouver Island .......6.scceseeces 10.60 
PORE, PEOES is v0,.ccd se belene 60s Vibce sccie 10.75 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged idc bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10¢ bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c¢ over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra, 

Fancy white rye flour of local manu- 
facture is now tg! in the Winnipeg 
market at $13.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags, job- 
bing terms. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is very scarce and much want- 
ed. Some of the large city mills have this 








week been compelled to refuse supplies to 
dealers, while others are limiting them to 
a few bags a day. Conditions are the 
same at western country ogee it being 
impossible for the available supplies to 
take care of the existing demand. Current 
quotations: bran, $30.80 ton; _ shorts, 
$35.60,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of 
shipment in Winnipeg territory; western 
Manitoba, 80c ton under; Saskatchewan ‘ 
and Alberta, $3 under. British Columbia 
coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 

The demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is keen, both for domestic and export ac- 
count, Today leading mills are asking for 
rolled oats $4.50@5 per 80-lb bags in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg have 
been only fair this week, and scarcely up 
to requirements. The Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., is the principal buyer, though others 
have been in the market tor lower grades. 
The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg are 
$2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a tax 
of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 973,c bu; No. 8 
Canadian western barley, $1.80; flaxseed, 
$3.973,; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 
$2.60,—in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 


peg, by cars, for the week ending March 
20, with comparison: 


1918 1917 
BRRTOR 26 wccncoceccescoeses 158 422 
BEOTGR 2B cicccecicdcccccccvs 292 461 
Maren 16 sveecicsvrcvessses 139 378 
BROMPTON: BS vga bee's 0d vecdctac 361 ees 
> Se Se eee 131 678 
MRRBOM BE ccc cscccccswcccsce 212 224 


NOTES 

The Manitoba commissioner of immi- 
gration states that the amount of land in 
the three prairie provinces prepared for 
coming crop is 20 per cent greater than 
last year. | 

A meeting of the Board of Grain Su- 
pervisors has been summoned at Winnipeg 
on April 2, when the question of prices 
and policy for next season’s crop will be 
discussed. 

Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and chairman 
of the Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada, has returned from California, 
where he has been taking a much-needed 
rest. 

A meeting of millers and grain men will 
be held in Winnipeg on April 5 for the 
purpose of conferring with the Board of 
Grain Supervisors as to the distribution of 
the remainder of Canada’s 1917 wheat 
crop. Representatives of the eastern 
provinces are expected to attend. 

The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion estimate of the amount of wheat re- 
maining in hands of farmers from the 
Canadian crop of 1917 is 13,500,000 bus. 
This is 16,500,000 bus less than the amount 
shown a year ago, and represents a reduc- 
tion of over 8,000,000 bus from previous 
estimates. 

W. A. Matheson, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
who recently returned to Winnipeg from 
a western trip, brings word of the com- 
mencement of seeding operations at vari- 
ous points, At Winkler and Plum Coulee, 
Man., farmers have in some cases already 
seeded 40 to 60 acres. This is the earliest 
start on record in western Canada for a 
number of years. 

G. Rocx. 
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E conference of the bakers of 
America held in Chicago, March 22- 
23, at the call of the National Techni- 
cal Service Committee, was in many re- 
spects the most important ever held, not 
even the mass conventions of the National 
association excepted. It meant the estab- 
lishment of a new era in the history of the 
trade. At no previous gathering of the 
bakers was there exemplified such a spirit 
of harmony. Each seemed to realize his 
dependence on the other in the present 
emergency. 

The bakers came primarily to learn how 
they could best conserve wheat and aid the 
government, and found that this could 
best be accomplished by exchanging ideas 
and giving to each other the results of 
their own experience. The more they gave 
the more they received. For actual good 
done the meeting stands without parallel 
in the annals of baking. The hope was 
frequently expressed that one result 
would be the establishment of a real na- 
tional association, one that stands for the 
interests of all bakers, large and small 
alike. 

Henry Stude, of Houston, Texas, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, presided. In his opening 
address he emphasized the fact that the 
meeting was not confined to members of 
the National association, and invited all to 
take part in the discussions. 

Mr. Stude said that he had just re- 
turned from Washington, and he was of 
the opinion that bakers generally did not 
realize the seriousness of the flour situa- 
tion as it exists today. He said that he 
had been unable to get any accurate sta- 
tistics, but was confident that there was 
a very serious shortage. He added: “I 
believe that there are vast numbers of men 
engaged in baking who do not as yet un- 
derstand the rules. I also believe that 
there are many who do not know how to 
make satisfactory bread with the use of 
cereals, and our problem is to correct 
this.” 

It was with this idea in mind that the 
technical committee was appointed with 
Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, as 
chairman. Mr. Campbell accepted the 
nomination, and saw in it an opportunity 
to render a service to the industry. After 
several conferences, Mr. Stude explained, 
the technical committee evolved a plan 
which it submitted to the Food Adminis- 
tration. The Administration approved 
the plan, and it was for the purpose of 
placing this plan before the entire indus- 
try of the United States and Canada that 
the Chicago meeting was called. 

In closing, Mr. Stude said: “I believe 
the adoption and operation of this plan 
throughout the country will help solve our 
problem, and that the industry will regu- 
late itself, and that Washington will be 
the headquarters of a committee from the 
industry to do the work that some other 
men unacquainted with our business are 
attempting to do now.” 


LETTER FROM HERBERT C. HOOVER 


Mr. Stude read the following letter 
from Herbert C. Hoover, Food Adminis- 
trator, to Mr. Campbell: 


Wasnuinorton, D. C., March 20, 1918. 

Gentlemen: The committee of our state 
administrators, to whom you presented 
your plan for the education of the mem- 
bers of the baking industry in the suc- 
cessful use of wheat flour substitutes, has 
heartily — your proposal, and 
recommended that you be requested, with 
the approval of the state administrator, 
to organize a technical service committee 
in every state in the country, to carry out 
your educational programme. 

It is very gratifying to the government 
to find the bakers of the country so re- 
sponsive to the needs of the hour, and to 
feel that not only the leaders of the in- 
—_ but every man in it is prepared to 

ce his personal interests in order 
that the interests of the nation may best 
be served. 

I need hardly tell you how great the 
need for service is, and how important a 
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AMERICAN BAKERS MOBILIZING 





Adopt Plan Suggested by Technical Service Committee—Each State and 
County Organized to Conserve Wheat—Bakers Pledge 
Practical Support—Exchange Formulas and As- 
sist Each Other in Use of Substitutes 


task the bakers of the country are called 
upon to perform. Today wheat flour is as 
necessary to the winning of the war as 
men and munitions. Without it the fight- 
ing lines cannot be held, nor can the men 
and women of France and England, who 
have made every sacrifice and borne every 
privation, longer keep body and soul to- 
gether. The shortage of shipping has 


' eliminated the more distant sources of 


supply, with the result that the allies can 
look to us alone to furnish the flour which 
is essential to their victory and ours. 

If we are to furnish this supply,—and 
all will agree we must,—every manufac- 
turer of wheat flour products and every 
consumer must contribute his or her share. 
It means, not that less foods must be eaten 
but that different foods must be eaten; it 
means that meat and potatoes, fresh 
vegetables and cereals other than wheat 
must be used more freely; it means that 
less of all the products containing wheat 
flour must be manufactured and con- 
sumed, and that ever-increasing quantities 
of wheat flour substitutes must be used 
in the manufacture of bread. It means, 
in short, a sacrifice on the part of every 
individual, and it is a sacrifice which I am 
confident every individual is prepared to 
make. 

The regulations governing the manufac- 
ture of bakery products are designed not 
alone to produce the conservation of 
wheat flour, which is essential, but to 
equalize the burden of sacrifice as much as 
possible and to assist the baking industry 
in meeting the problem of a short supply 
which it cannot avoid if it would. It is 
important, therefore, that we have the 
enthusiastic co-operation and support of 
the baking industry in carrying out these 
regulations. This support can best be 
given if your educational plan is success- 
fully carried through in every state, to the 
end that no baker shall waste wheat flour 
through unnecessary experimentation, 
through ignorance of our regulations, or 
through inability to successfully use sub- 
stitutes, and to the further end that with 
these substitutes he shall be able to pro- 
duce a palatable and nourishing bread 
which will satisfy the consumers of the 
nation. 

I feel sure that the bakers of the coun- 
try will rise to this emergency, will lend 
their skill to one another, will share their 
trade secrets, will exchange their supplies 
of wheat flour substitutes and flour with 
one another, and will learn to use in- 
creased quantities of substitutes in the 
manufacture of Victory bread. In so 
doing, they will perform a service of the 
greatest importance in the winning of the 
war. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Hersert Hoover. 


At the roll call of the states it was 
found that delegates were present from 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Canada, Kentucky, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Washington 
and Wisconsin. 

After the roll call Mr. Stude called 
upon Mr. Campbell to lay his plan before 
the meeting. Mr. ey, li said that his 
committee had written letters to 100 bak- 
ers throughout the country, and that 
prompt responses had been received from 


all but three of these. Each baker written 
to submitted to the committee a formula 
as used in his own shop. These formulas 
were gone over and given practical tests. 
From five were picked out that were 
thought to best suit the needs of the trade 
and these were distributed throughout the 
country some weeks ago. 


PLAN OF TECHNICAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Campbell then read the following 
plan of the technical service committee 
which has met with the approval of the 
Food Administration: 


Bakers of America: 

To the end that wheat may be conserved, 
thereby seeking to aid the Food Adminis- 
tration, we here submit a tentative plan, 
whereby, through co-operation among’ the 
bakers of the country and the state and 
county: food administrators, the following 
results may be achieved: 

(a) That no baker shall waste wheat 
from a lack of knowledge as to how to use 
cereals, 

(b) That no baker shall waste wheat by 
unnecessary experimenting. 

(c) That no baker shall waste wheat by 
not understanding the rules of the Food 
Administration. 

A technical committee will be appointed 
in each state, consisting of five members in 
the capacity of an advisory board to the 
state food Administrator. This committee 
to be selected with the approval of the 
state food administrator. Such commit- 
tee will divide the state into sections, ap- 
pointing a captain in charge of each sec- 
tion. Each county in each section will have 
a bakery advisor, either appointed by the 
county food administrator or with his ap- 
proval. 

In this way the technical committee’s 
work will co-ordinate with the Food Ad- 
ministration organization. 

It shall be the duty of the state techni- 
cal committee, through its chairman, to 
secure a —— list of licensed bakers 
in the state through the help of the state 
and county food administrators. The said 
list will be card indexed and on file with 
the state food administrator. There are 
attached hereto sample copies of the 
pledge card and questionnaire. 

Every baker will receive a pledge card, 
also a questionnaire, either or both of 
which he will sign and return to the cap- 
tain under whom he works. The captain 
will have a complete record of the bak- 
ers in his section, also the chairman of the 
state technical committee will have a com- 
plete list of the bakers in the state, and 
the list will also be in the hands of the 
national technical committee. 

The pledge card is to be signed by bak- 
ers who can successfully work other 
cereals with wheat and produce good 
bread, and are also willing covtns the war 
period to explain this knowledge to any or 
all bakers in their community, either by 
practical demonstration in his own shop or 
in his neighbor’s shop, or where deemed 
advisable the bakers can gather together 
and have a demonstration collectively. 

In other words, it is expected that each 
and every man in the industry will do his 
utmost to help the other fellow to success- 
fully meet the present situation, and be 
ar Nees to carry out such further regu- 

tions as may be issued by the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

As this plan progresses the national 
technical committee will prepare an ex- 
hibit showing the work accomplished, not 
only by each state technical po ner but 


by the captains and their lieutenants in 
each county or district. 

It is pro to adopt a follow-up sys- 
tem whereby it may be made certain that 
a sufficient number of demonstrators will 
be furnished to every community, so that 
the purpose of thie plan may be accom- 
plished. 

The pledge cards will indicate the men 
in each locality who are willing to help 
the other fellow, and these names will be 
in the hands of the state food administra- 
tor. In addition to this it is es that 
the state technical committee will assist in 
distributing all rulings and interpretations 
of the Food Administration through the 
— technical committee and through the 

kr ee so that every baker in the state 

1 have these rulings and a thorough 
suhenthasilines of them. 

The national technical committee will 
pass on to all the state technical commit- 
tees the best methods they can devise and 
secure, so that each and every baker can 
have such methods without doing unneces- 
sary individual experimenting, and there- 
by wasting material, and in a great many 
eases not being able to produce salable 
bread. In this way, with every baker 
signed up to the plan, the system will 
practically police itself. 

Policing methods beyond this can be 
developed by the bakery representative 
and the food administrator in each county. 

. It is suggested that this entire plan may 

be put into operation by holding a meet- 
ing of bakers in each state. Before call- 
ing this meeting it is expected that those 
in charge will confer with the state food 
administrator and have his approval, and 
if possible his presence at the meeting. It 
is expected at this meeting to first bring 
to the minds of the bakers the opportunity 
they have to do their utmost in the con- 
servation of wheat. 

In lodging this thought, effort should be 
made to earnestly impress upon the bak- 
ers the serious responsibility that rests 
upon their shoulders. We are at war, and 
no man can foresee the end thereof. Mil- 
lions of our sons may have to go across the 
water—they must fed. To the end, 
therefore, that they may have bread, the 
bakers of the nation must conserve wheat. 

After having properly brought home to 
them their opportunity, it is then expecte:| 
to unfold the entire plan to the meeting. 

Some member of national technical 
service committee will attend these meet 


ings. 

The entire plan imposes no obligation to 
pay any dues or fees or join any organizi- 
tion. It is free to every baker in Americ: 
who will accept it. 

The plan contemplates primarily three 
things: instruction, interpretation, anc 
policing. 

The three meaning conservation of 
wheat. 

* « 

The pledge card mentioned. in the above 

plan is as follows: 


THE BAKERS’ PLEDGE 


Pledge of the Bakers of America, Onc 
to Another. 

I do hereby pledge myself and my firm 
or —, y to do all in my power to make e 
it possible for all bakers to meet the eme: 
gency we face because of the shortage of 
wheat. Therefore, I do agree 

That I will give to any baker any for- 
mula or best method I know of for making 
bread, using a percentage of cereals other 
than wheat; and 

That I will demonstrate methods to any 
baker by actual practice in my own shop 
or, when possible, in his shop; and 

That I will encourage practical demo- 
strations in our community to bakers col- 
lectivel y so each and every baker may save 


his full quota of wheat flour for our 
soldiers. 

cam op RS SP Der Sen Ty 5 ae . 

UREN COG eo Ss vice piwienainebact ess +:: 

Street Address ...........c0dseeeee 

to Ar rape see State...........-:: 
These pledges are gotten out in tripli- 


disfrict captain, one for 


cate, one for 
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the national committee, and one for the 
Food Administration. 

Mr. Campbell explained that the above 
plan was worked out in Iowa first. In 
Iowa today there are 15 captains, and 
pledge cards are coming in to these cap- 
tains from every section of the state. T 
work has progressed far enough to show 
that the plan is practicable. Kansas and 
Missouri are now being organized, pledge 
cards having already been sent out. 

Mr. Campbell added: “The bakers of 
America are needed more than any other 
industry to help win the war. e must 
have constructive ideas and ways to con- 
serve wheat. The only way to accomplish 
this is to organize, get together and ex- 
change ideas. We cannot expect men in- 
experienced in our business to handle all 
these problems. Therefore we should all 
forget our own businesses in part, at least, 
and figure out constructive ways to assist 
the government. 

“The plan proposed is a big, broad- 
gauged one which each _true-blooded 
American should sign up and follow. The 
time has come when we cannot longer 
afford to travel alone. The bakers’ great- 
est trouble in some sections has been that 
they cannot use 20 per cent substitutes 
and bake bread. In fact some say 
that they cannot even get the substitutes. 
To overcome this the bakers in these par- 
ticular districts have banded together and 
are exchanging cereals. Some in fact are 
loaning flour and cereals to their competi- 
tors until the latter can get sufficient sup- 
plies. When this is the situation the coun- 
try over, our greatest difficulties will have 
been overcome, 

“Our committee has called upon, bakers 
who claim to have never heard of such 
and such a ruling issued by a local food 
administrator. It is our duty to assist 
these men and acquaint them. We must 
give until it hurts. This is the spirit that 
will accomplish what we are after.” 


AID THE SMALL BAKER 


A. J. Gunderman, president of the New 
York State Association of Bakers, ex- 
pressed the wish that the committee’s 
plan would result in aiding the small baker 
who was not a member of any association, 
either local, state or national. He said 
that he thought the national body had 
made a mistake in the past in not con- 
sidering the needs of the small baker; in 
his section the small bakers felt that the 
had been left out entirely. He added, 
“First let us have harmony, and then 
unity, and then will come success.” * 

Mr. Campbell replied that as long as he 
was chairman of the committee he would 
see to it that every baker in America got 
what help he needed from the technical 
service committee, 

Mr. Alstad, of Waterloo, then explained 
what progress the plan had made in Iowa 
and the great that had been accom- 
plished to date. 

Harry A. Wheeler, Illinois state food 
administrator, gave a stirring patriotic 
address. He said that shot and shell will 
not win the war, but that the spirit of the 
people and unification of effort will, and 
that without these the lives of our boys 
and the treasure spent will all have been 
in vain, 

He said that the food administrators wel- 
comed criticism, but that great care should 
be exercised, and the difference under- 
stood between constructive and destructive 


criticism. He emphasized that if mistakes - 


were made by the food administrators, 
they probably resulted because the bak- 
ers did not consult with and take the ad- 
ininistrators into their confidence. 

Mr. Wheeler said that the quantity of 
wheat on hand at the present time did not 
bear out the claims of the Department of 
\griculture at the time the last crop was 
harvested. There was a deficit somewhere; 
the per capita consumption in this country 
would have to be curtailed considerably 
more to make what was left last until an- 
other crop was harvested, and it would be 
the business of the food administrators in 
each state to see that there was an 
equitable distribution of what was left. 

He added that it was the patriotic obli- 
gation of every baker to go the absolute 
limit in the use of substitutes so long as 
he could turn out a bread that was ac- 
ceptable to the ~— who had to eat it; 
also that if ee er, because of superior 
knowledge and equi t, was able to turn 
out a better b than his competitor, 
but was still not going the limit in the use 
of substitutes, he was a slacker. 

Mr. Wheeler aroused considerable en- 
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thusiasm when he said that he was abso- 
lutely sure that every food administrator 
would go to the limit to solve any prob- 
lem ich will mean conservation of 
wheat, the one commodity more than any 
other which is going to have its effect upon 
the results of the war. He added, “Save, 
save, save the last grain of that which we 
have, and pray, pray, pray for the largest 
crop we have ever raised, for 1918.” 

A recess of one hour was then taken for 
luncheon. 

At the afternoon session A. L. Taggart, 
of Indianapolis, was called upon to tell of 
the work done by the bakers of his state 
in co-operation with Dr. Barnard, food 
administrator. The Indiana bakers seem 
to be well pleased with the situation in 
their state as it exists today, and those 
from other states were urged to work to- 
gether with their local administrators. 


PACIFIC COAST BAKERS’ PROBLEMS 


H. H. Haynes, of Portland, Oregon, told 
of conditions on the Pacific Coast. The 
bakers in his city and state were anything 
but organized. They were cutting prices 
on nak olier all the time, until finally 
there was so little money in bread sales 
that grocers began pushing flour instead. 
A delegation from the Pacific Northwest 
then went to San Francisco for a confer- 
ence with the bakers there. At that meet- 
ing was organized the Pacific Coast Bak- 
ers’ Conservation League. 

“It is our opinion that a general ruling 
by the Food Administration at gees 
ton for the entire United States would 
not be just to us,” said Mr. Haynes. 
“Labor conditions and other problems on 
the coast entitle us to special considera- 
tion. One problem is our soft wheat flour. 
West of the Rocky Mountains we grow a 
softer wheat than that raised east of the 
Rockies. We cannot get the same loaf vol- 
ume or the same absorption as you do. Our 
flour will not carry the same percentage of 
substitutes. Then we have to pay higher 
prices than you do for the substitutes 
shipped into our territory. 

“We feel, however, that we can do 
something by co-operation. We like Mr. 
Campbell’s plan. -It is a golden oppor- 
tunity, the psychological moment for the 
bakers of the United States to show what 
they are going to do. I believe that if we 
do not do it, the Food Administration at 
Washington will send down other word 
through the state food administrators and 
we will lose our opportunity. So far as 
we are concerned, Mr. Campbell is going 
to get 100 per cent efficiency. It is up to 
us to see that every baker follows the 

lan.” 

4 Mr. Haynes then told of labor conditions 
on the coast, and how it was difficult to 
get men for bakeries, with the shipyards 
paying abnormally high wages. e said 
that one of his men quit to go to work as 
a caulker in a shipyard, and earned some- 
thing like $104 in seven days. 

Dr. Barnard, the Indiana food adminis- 
trator, was given an enthusiastic welcome. 
He said that he had expected to find about 
a dozen men in ¢onference, but instead 
saw the entire baking fraternity of the 
United States. He told of what had been 
accomplished in Indiana, and said that it 
had been brought about because the bak- 
ers, the grocers and the millers were all 
working toward the same end. 

Indiana has been organized anew. In 
practically every county the food adminis- 
trator is working with a practical baker 
whose duty it is to see that every baker in 
that county is following the rules of the 
federal authorities in the matter of the 
use of substitutes, etc. “In this way,” 
Dr. Barnard said, “we can reach down and 
take the hand of the smallest baker and 
assist him in his troubles. We are learn- 
ing how we can continue in business, and 
how at the same time we can conserve the 
wheat which must be saved.” 


GENERAL PLAN INDORSED 


George F. Clarke, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
then. offered the following resolutions, 
which were passed unanimously: 

“Whereas, This conference, called by 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, and under its direction, realizes that 
a real crisis exists in the baking industry, 
in the matter of conserving wheat and 
employing cereal substitutes; and 

“Whereas, This body izes the pa- 
triotic obligation resting on the bakers of 
the United States to co-operate with the 
government in furthering existing pro- 
grammes of wheat-saving; and 

“Whereas, We have received with great 


interest the plan outlined by Win M. 
Campbell, indorsed by the federal Food 
Administration, and bitievé that it pre- 
sents the most practical and definite solu- 
tion of the problems which confront the 
industry; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this conference calls 
upon the National Association of Master 
Bakers for its assistance, and asks it to 
use its offices and organization to 
make this plan effective; be it also 

“Resolved, That we indorse the plan 
heartily; be it further 

“Resolved, That it is understood that’ 


. this service is for the entire industry of 


the United States and Canada, and that 
access to it is not contingent upon any 
membership in the National or any other 
association.” 

When the resolutions were passed, Mr. 
Stude announced that Mr. Campbell had 
agreed to remain at the head of the tech- 
nical committee, and would move to Wash- 
ington and make that his headquarters 
indefinitely. Naturally, this announce- 
ment was well received. 


PER CENT OF SUBSTITUTES INCREASED 


Mr. Campbell then read the following 
wire, which had just arrived from Her- 
bert C. Hoover: “The urgent need of our 
allies for an increased supply of wheat 
flour makes necessary that the amount of 
substitutes required be increased to 25 per 
cent April 14, The situation may demand 
a still greater increase later on. The 
Administration counts upon the bakers of 
the country to assist and bring about 
necessary success.” 

Edward Parnell, of Winnipeg, who 
headed the delegation of seven from Can- 
ada, said: “We in Canada have great cause 
to watch carefully any move taken by the 
food control of this country, and also by 
the bakers, because it simply reflects in 
the action taken by our own food control 
to a very large extent. Any action you 
take here has a very serious ring upon 
conditions in Canada. 

“We have practically the same ideals as 
you have in this war, and the victory we 
hope to achieve and the conservation of 
foods and its relation thereto is just as 
dear to the heart of the Canadians as to 
the Americans. When we find men of 
ability and experience of a lifetime who 
are ready and willing to throw their in- 
terests into one common pot to bring 
about the conditions required to win the 
war, I say, Mr. Chairman, that there is no 
other trade or calling in this country, or 
ours, that has gone so far in that direc- 
tion. 

“The delegation from Canada fully ap- 
proves of the plan and the ideas set forth 
today, so much so that we will, as soon 
as we get home, or probably before then, 
sit down and talk the situation over so 
that we may be enabled when we get home 
to follow up the work that you have so 
favorably begun today. 

“We will do everything that we can on 
the other side of the line to bring about 
the desired result with victory for our 
cause. With such men at the head of 
affairs as Messrs. Stude and Campbell, a 
record has been set which the baking trade 
of America will have reason to be proud 
of.” 

A letter was read by President Stude 
from Captain Paul J. Stern, expressing 
regrets that he was unable to be present, 
and sending his greetings to those present. 

A recess of 30 minutes was taken to en- 
able the delegates from each state to get 
together and appoint a chairman who was 
to be responsible for seeing that the plan 
outlined by the technical service committee 
was placed, in operation in each state im- 
mediately. 


STATE CHAIRMEN APPOINTED 


Outside of Iowa, Indiana, Missouri and 
Kansas, which are already organized, the 
following chairmen in each state were 
appointed: Alabama, W. Fish; California, 
a H. Young; Canada, Mark Bredin; 
Connecticut, W. H. Travis; Delaware, 
George C. Huber, Jr; Idaho, August 
Stephens; Hlinois, Charles Paesch; Maine, 
J. J. Nissen; Massachusetts, A. H. Hatha- 
way; Maryland, Charles C. Gordon; Min- 
nesota, Louis Bolser; Mississippi, Leo 
Koestler; Montana, William C. boise: 
New Hampshire and Vermont, George C. 
West; New Jersey, J. N. Barber; New 
York City, A. J. Gunderman; New York 
state, George F. Clarke; Nebraska, C. G. 
Kuehne; North Dakota, H. K. Geist; 
Ohio, Harry Meyer; eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, William Freihofer; western Penn- 
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sylvania, Harry Crider; Tennessee, J. A. 
inkelman; Texas, A. J. Weiss; Michi- 


gan, James Gordon; Virginia, J. J. Mat- 
tern; West Virginia, F J. Stroehmann; 
Washington, David Ackermah; Wiscon- 
sin, S. W. Tredway; Washington, D. C., 
William Stohlman. 

On their return home each state. chair- 
man is to call a meeting at the earliest 
possible moment and organize for work. 
It is hoped to be able to hold all the state 
meetings simultaneously, so that each will 
receive word from the other as to what 
has been done. 

When the names of the state chairmen 
had been announced, Mr. Stude said: “We 
have talked for years of having an organi- 
zation of bakers. Here is a plan to or- 
ganize by states, approved by the national 
Food Administrator, with something to 
offer and _a good incentive for bakers to 
get together. 

“Those of us connected with the Na- 
tional association see in it the possibilities 
of a real national organization. The seed 
has been sown here for a proper repre- 
sentative body of the entire industry of 
the country: First and foremost, how- 
ever, we must co-operate with the Food 
Administration. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, supplemented 
Mr. Stude’s remarks by saying: “I have 
given the plan a good deal of thought, 
and I see in the carrying out of this plan 
the foundation for a national organization 
in this country which can accomplish any- 
thing the bakers desire. With that or- 
ganization made effective, there is not a 
problem in its relation to the various 
individuals, to the state food administra- 
tors, or the national Food Administration, 
that cannot be readily solved through that 
means. 

“I believe it is the only thing that has 
happened in the 21 years of attempted bak- 
ery organization that holds in its grasp the 
real need to bring the bakers of the coun- 
try together into an effective cohesive or- 
ganization. 

“The condition of the bakers today— 
the disappointments they have experi- 
enced, the failures that have been made in 
the effort to accomplish some real thing— 
is traceable to one thing, and one thing 
alone, and that is tne lack of a cohesive 
and comprehensive organization. The 
things we have to do are bringing us out 
of our selfish shells, broadening our minds 
and bringing us nearer to our fellow-man, 
not only in the social but the industrial 
life of the country; a spirit of brother- 
hood nowhere better exemplified in the 
history of the world. That is what this 
organization will develop.” 

Various committee meetings were held 
Friday and Saturday to familiarize the 
chairmen with what their duties will be. 
The technical service committee will imme- 
diately furnish all chairmen with the nec- 
essary literature, so that work can be 
begun at once. 

NOTES 

There was a fair sprinkling of flour 
men at the meeting. 

The New England states were banded 
together under one chairman. 

The Canadian delegation was given a 
hearty reception when it arose to respond 
to the roll call. 

Emphasis was laid on the point that, the 
more milk is used in the dough, the less 
shortening is needed. 

The crystal room in the Sherman Hotel, 
where the meeting was held, was crowded 
to capacity at all the sessions. 

It was declared that the small baker can 
turn out a better loaf with the use of 
substitutes than can a machine-equipped 
shop. 

Much criticism was heard of the quality 
of some of the substitutes, especially bar- 
ley flour, being shipped by some mills to 
bakers. 

Bakers were warned continually about 
the danger of rope this summer, because 
of the necessity of cooking some of the 
substitutes now being used. 

When the plan adopted is working nice- 
ly, the various state captains and the local 

ood administrators will have a card index 
file of every baker in their territories. 

A baker has the right to sell flour to a 
competitor who is out of supplies, without 
taking out a dealer’s license, providing, 
however, that the flour is sold without 
profit. 

J. A. Winkleman, of Memphis, told of 
the policing system adopted in Tennessee 
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to check up bakers in the use of substi- 
tutes. He said the chief bother of bakers 
in their territory was to get substitutes. 
A rising vote of thanks was accorded 
George S. Ward, of the Ward Baking Co., 
New York, for bringing to the meeting his 
superintendent. The bakers kept this 
gentleman busy, Saturday, answering 
questions as to the use of substitutes. 
Minneapolis was represented at the 
meeting by J. J. Regan, Louis Bolser, 
Thomas O’Connor, C. E. Wernig, J. H. 


Keatley and O. W. Johnson. Other Min- | 


nesota bakers present were Harry Zins- 
master, of Duluth, C. A. Keene, of Man- 
kato, and P. R. Thatcher,-of Rochester. 
A. G. Recht, of Columbus, explained 
what Ohio bakers were doing. A dough 
sheet is kept in each licensed shop. This 
shows at a glance the quantity of ma- 
terials used in each batch. By such a sys- 
tem the bakers-can be readily checked up, 
and if the quantity of any given material 
is irregular it can be easily regulated. 
One baker from Albany, N. Y., stated 
that jobbers in his district had no more 
flour coming to them and, although they 
are out of flour, there is no prospect of 
tting more. He stated that a letter on 
subject to the Food Administration 
brought the reply that, if the mills had 
nothing to offer, there was nothing further 
the Administration could do in the 
premises. He stated that bakers were 
picking up 10 and 15 bbl lots here and 
there to help supply their trade. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





ORGANIZE IN SOUTHWEST 


Missouri and Kansas Divided into Districts 
and Committees Appointed to Further 
Technical Service Work 


For the purpose of extending the work 
of the technical service committee of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
Win M. Campbell, chairman of the com- 
mittee, has appointed the following state 
committee for Missouri: R. L. Nafziger, 
Kansas City, chairman; a Jung, 
Joplin; Louis Klein, Moberly; A. F. 
Welle, St. Louis; Otis B. Durbin, Kansas 
City, secretary. 

This committee immediately asked the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association to 
call an executive session for the purpose 
of getting the state organization back of 
this movement. The executive committee 
met at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, March 
4, and proceeded to put the state organi- 
zation in motion to carry out the plans of 
the technical service committee. 

A mass meeting of bakers of St. Louis 
and eastern Missouri was called for 
March 6, at Turner Hall, 1508 Chouteau 
Avenue, and about 600 were in attendance. 

The objects of the meeting were out- 
lined by A. F. Welle, who introduced Mr. 
Campbell. The latter explained to the 
bakers fully the objects and purposes of 
the technical service committee, and how 
they are to be accomplished. 

Dr. Gerhart followed Mr. Campbell, 
and assured the bakers that both he and 
the state food administrator were entirely 
in sympathy with this. movement and 
would give it their fullest backing. 

Short addresses were made by a num- 
ber of other gentlemen, and the bakers 
went away well satisfied that they were 
going to be helped by this organization 
and at the same time held to strict account 
in the use of wheat flour substitutes. 

The next day a mass — of the 
Kansas City, western Missouri and Kansas 
bakers was held in Kansas City, at the 
Hotel Muehlebach. There were about 250 
bakers in attendance, and a programme 
similar to the St. Louis one was followed. 

R. L. Nafziger outlined the purpose of 
the meeting, and then called on Mr. Camp- 
bell to give the plans in detail, which he 
did in a very forceful manner. The Kan- 
sas City food administrator, Frank Dean, 
followed Mr. Campbell. He told the 
bakers that he was going to closely co- 
operate with this movement. 

A letter was read, from the state food 
administrator, Mr. Mumford, guarantee- 
ing nis co-operation and backing in line 
with the purpose of the technical service 
committee. A number of other gentlemen 
were called on for short addresses, amon 
them being B. Howard Smith, Fran 
Rushton, and I. D. Van Meter. 

Following this, the Kansas bakers held 
a separate meeting, at which G. L. Jor- 
dan, Topeka, was selected as chairman of 
the Kansas technical service committee. 
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At this meeting Mr. Campbell told those 
present of a conversation be had with the 
state food administrator of Kansas, who 
was in accord with this movement. 

The states of Kansas and Missouri have 
now been divided into districts, with a 
captain at the head of each, who in turn 
has a lieutenant to represent him in each 
county of the district. At points like 
Kansas City and St. Louis a number of 
lieutenants are appointed, on account of 
the large number of bakers to be looked 
after. 

When this organization is completed, 
every baker in these states will be entitled 
to the technical service which this commit- 
tee can give, and will be asked to sign a 
pledge card showing his willingness to 
give up any formula he may now have, or 
may have later, for the good of all other 
bakers. ° 

He will also have the privilege of call- 
ing on the technical service committee for 
help in any of his troubles, and it will be 
the committee’s duty to send an expert to 
work with him if it becomes necessary. 
Another duty of the committee is to help 
find substitutes for bakers who are not 
able to get a sufficient quantity by them- 
selves. 

All manufacturers of substitutes are 
urged to correspond with the Missouri 
bakers’ technical service committee, No. 
307 Orear-Leslie Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., and with G. L. Jordan, chairman 
Kansas bakers’ technical service commit- 
tee, Topeka, Kansas, advising as to what 
they have to sell, and stating approximate- 
ly their supply of the substitutes they are 
manufacturing. 

The following is a list of the districts 
and their captains, for Missouri: 

No. 1, St. Louis,.St. Louis County, and 
St. Charles County, George M. Meissner. 

No. 2, Kansas City and adjacent coun- 
ties, M. L. Marshall. 

No. 3, Moberly and adjacent counties, 
Louis Klein. 

No. 4, Kirksville and adjacent counties. 
J. D. Bondurant. 

No. 5, Chillicothe and adjacent counties, 
M. F. Bench. 

No. 6, St. Joseph and adjacent counties, 
Frank Stadtler. 

No. 7, Jefferson City and adjacent 
counties, John Sommerer. 

No. 8, Sedalia and adjacent counties, 
Mr. Leffler. 

No. 9, Joplin and adjacent counties, 
August Junge. 

No. 10, Springfield and adjacent coun- 
ties, John Hasten. 

No. 11, Sikeston and adjacent counties, 
Emanual Schorle. 

Kansas districts and captains: 

No. 1, Kansas City, Kansas, and adja- 
cent counties, Chris Kopp. 

No. 2, Topeka and sijennk counties, 
E. A. Firner. 

No. 3, Wichita and adjacent counties, 
P. Sautorius. 

No. 4, Hutchinson and adjacent coun- 
ties, W. A. Baker. 

No. 5, Parsons and adjacent counties, 
I. D. Van Meter. 

No. 6, Salina and adjacent counties, 
J. V. Ostburg. 

No. 7, Leavenworth and adjacent coun- 
ties, John McCool. 

No. 8, Emporia and adjacent counties, 
J. G. Helman. 

No. 9, Junction City and adjacent coun- 
ties, J. Schellhaus. 

No. 10, Atchison and adjacent counties, 


James Evans. 
Ons B. Dursryn. 





Boston Co-operative Association 

The Master Bakers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of Boston and Vicinity, at its reg- 
ular monthly meeting in February had 
over 50 members present. 

The most important subject discussed 
was the Monday closing. Some bakers 
wanted to know why a few were allowed 
to remain open, while others had to close, 
and a committee of three was appointed 
to meet with Mr. Endicott, food adminis- 
trator of Massachusetts, and find out the 
cause of discrimination. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Texas Master Bakers’ Association, 
Houston, April 9-11. 

Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry, Mobile, Ala., April 15-18. 

Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Burlington, Iowa, April 23-25. 

Illinois Master Bakers’ Association, De- 
catur, May 7-9. 
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SALT: A BAKERY ESSENTIAL 





Quality. of Salt Used is of Great Importance—How Salt is Obtained— 
Manufacture from Brine—System of Purifying— Making 
More than a Million Pounds of Salt Every Day 


Salt a a position peculiar to it- 
self in the history of mankind, It is an 
essential to life, but one of the frailties 
of human nature is to pay little or no 
attention to the source of supply of neces- 
sities so long as the flow is uninterrupted. 
Hence the paradoxical position occupied 
by salt. It is a commodity without which 
we could not exist, and yet, because of its 
comparative cheapness and the apparently 
endless supply, very little is known as to 
its production. 

Bakers are not unlike other mortals, 
They will argue for hours about the re- 
spective merits of different brands of 
flour, will stake their business reputation 
on their decision as to the kind of short- 
ening or yee or something else to use, 
but, singularly enough, comparatively few 
of them pay more than passing attention 
to the salt they are using. 

Yet this is a particularly important 
item, though out of proportion to what it 
costs. The writer has heard it stated on 
the floor of more than one convention that 
the use of a little more or a little less good 
salt would assist materially in solving 
many of the vexing problems bakers have 
to grapple with from time to time. It 
is claimed that the quality of the salt 
used has much to do with the flavor, tex- 
ture and keeping qualities of the bread 
produced. 

Salt in one form or another is found in 








every country. In some, however, the 
supply is‘smaller than in others, and usu- 
ally in that case its manufacture and 
distribution are a government monopoly. 
Such is the case in both China and 
Japan. 

Salt is obtained either by evaporating 
brine or sea water, or by mining. Most of 
our salt comes from brine pumped from 
wells, though some is mined. The product 
of the mines is termed rock salt, since 
it is taken out in large blocks like rock. 
It is mined much the same as coal. Rock 
salt is used mostly to feed farm animals 
and for commercial manufacturing pur- 
poses, though in recent years some of it 
has been purified for use the same as that 
made from brine. Extensive rock salt beds 
are found in the states of Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Utah, Louisiana, Kansas, 
Texas and California. 

Most of our salt is made from brine. 
Brine may be pumped from natural brine 
wells or from artificial wells. The former 
probably tap a deposit of salt water, the 
salt of which was left in the earth by inland 
lakes or perhaps by the sea. In artificial 
wells, such as those at St. Clair, Mich., 
water is poured over deposits of salt, and 
pumped out when it becomes brine. 

The wells around Syracuse, N. Y., pro- 
duce natural brine. This is pumped into 
reservoirs, and from these into shallow, 
open air or solar evaporation vats. When 


Filters Like These Remove Over Two Million Pounds of Impurities Annually 
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A Revolving Drier, Used in the Second Process of Drying Salt 


the water has evaporated, the salt is raked 
off. 

Another and more modern system of ex- 
tracting salt from brine is known as the 
Grainer system. This is somewhat similar 
to the solar system. The brine is run into 
long, shallow pans but is heated by means 
of steam _ inside the pans. The salt 
settles to the bottom and the water of 
the brine evaporates. Large rakes, han- 
dled either by workmen or operated by 
machinery, collect the salt. Grainer salt 
gets its name from the coarse grain in 
which it forms. . It is course and used 
mostly for packing meats, preserving 
hides and other commercial purposes. 

Table salt is made by one of two proc- 
esses, namely, a vacuum pan or the Al- 
berger process. In the former the salt is 
boiled in tanks from which the air has 
been pumped out. Salt produced in this 
way is very fine, regular, cubical crystals. 
Che Alberger process makes a flakelike 
crystal of purer quality than any of the 
other systems. The brine is heated to a 
very high temperature and run through 
filters which remove all impurities. 

A trip through a modern salt manufac- 
turing plant such as the Diamond Crystal 
plant at St. Clair, Mich., is little short of 
a revelation. A salt well is drilled in 
much the same manner as is a well for oil 
or gas. The wells at St. Clair are 2,200 feet 
deep and are equipped with 41-inch pipe 
inside a 6%-inch pipe. Pure water is 
forced down the outer pipe by means of 
a pump, the pressure forcing the saturat- 
ed brine up through the inner pipe and 
into storage tanks. The salt vein is from 
30 to 250 feet thick. 

From the storage tanks the brine is 








The Bolters Which Sift the Fine Salt Flakes from the Coarse 


The Centrifugal Drier Throws Out Most of the Moisture 


drawn off to a series of heaters. In the 
Diamond Crystal plant there are 20 heat- 
ers in all, with four in a series. The brine 
passes through one of these series under 
pressure, and in the last heater reaches a 
temperature high above the boiling point, 
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Evaporators and Open Pans in Which the Salt Forms from the Brine 


which sterilizes the salt. This high tem- 
perature is necessary to make the gypsum 
precipitate. 

The brine is drawn directly into filters, 
where the precipitated gypsum deposits 
on gravel just as lime deposits on the in- 


side of a teakettle in which hard water is 
boiled. Upwards of 2,000,000 lbs of gyp- 
sum are removed annually in the Diamond 
Crystal plant. 

From the filters the purified brine is 
pumped into evaporators, where the pres- 
sure required to obtain the very high tem- 
perature necessary to precipitate the gyp- 
sum is removed. The fine salt grains form 
here. The larger grains or flakes form in 
huge pans, where the brine is next con- 
veyed and where it cools more slowly. The 
salt forms on the surface and settles to 
the bottom, where it is automatically 
raked to a receiving tank at one side of 
the pan. 

From the receiving tank the salt passes 
into centrifugal driers, which revolve at a 
speed of more than 600 revolutions per 
minute. A fine mesh screen holds the salt 
while the water is thrown out by cen- 
trifugal force. Ninety-five per cent of 
the water is drained from the salt by this 
operation. After the operator has run his 
drier for three minutes, he dumps the 
load and draws a fresh supply of salt. 
The salt that has been thus dried is con- 
veyed to one of the large steam driers. 

What moisture is left in the salt after 
it has been taken out of the centrifugal is 
removed by the steam drier. These driers 
are large revolving drums, 35 feet in 
length, set at an incline. From end to 
end of these big cylinders the salt is 
carried by gravity against a current of 
heated air. It comes out perfectly dry, 
ready for — or separation. 

The sifting is done in a battery of bolt- 
ers not unlike those employed in a flour 
mill, except that in a salt mill copper 
screens are used instead of the silk bolting 





Heaters in Series Are Used to Sterilize the Salt 
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cloth. The warm, dry salt passes through 
these bolters, and the different sizes are 
se ted. From the sifters each grade of 

t passes to its respective bin, whence it 
is conveyed to the packing floor. 

An interesting part of the salt plant is 
the packing department, which in many 
respects also resembles that of a flour 
mill. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Works have 
a daily capacity of 4,000 bbls, or approxi- 
mately 1,120,000 lbs, of purified salt. Their 
product is shipped all over the country, 
and is used by most of the large bakers. 
The accompanying illustrations will con- 
vey some idea of the methods used in 
producing and purifying salt before it is 
placed on the market. 





Canadian Bakery News 

Toronto, Ont., March 18.—The Cana- 
dian authorities have not gone as far as 
those of the United States in regulating 
the quality of bread. This country is still 
eating a pure wheat loaf. No mixtures 
of flour are required, possibly because 
Canada does not produce enough of other 
grains that could be used as mixtures. 
Only one grade of flour is now being 
manufactured by millers, namely, a 74 
per cent extraction, and since March 15 
bakers have not been allowed any other 
quality in making bread. 

When this regulation was announced the 
general public became somewhat alarmed, 
and there was a good deal of hoarding of 
the old high patents by the ignorant, but 
actual experience of the standard bread 
has shown it to be fully equal to the old in 
quality and appearance. In fact, many 
consumers think it better. As a conse- 
quence of this discovery, those who have 
hoards of old flour on hand are feeling 
cheap, and in many cases are trying to 
sell their hoardings. 

The great majority of those having 
hoarded stocks of old-grade flour are 
householders, but a few bakers also were 
guilty. Of these the food control au- 
thorities have knowledge, and steps are 
being taken to punish them. At first it 
was intended that these bakery stocks 
should be taken from their holders and 
sold for export, but it has since been 
found that the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
has no particular use for such flour and, 
as this is the only outlet from Canada, it 
is now believed it will have to be con- 
sumed locally. 

Besides the few bakers who purposely 
over-supplied themselves with old flour, 
there are a good number who for inno- 
cent reasons have some left over. This, 
too, cannot now be used in bakeshops 
without permission. The most reasonable 
plan of disposal for all old grades, no 
matter how obtained, that has so far been 
proposed is that the stocks in each locality 
should be pooled and divided equally 
among all bakers on a basis of their 
capacity. Probably this plan will be 
adopted. 

Now that prices of bread, weight of 
loaves’and quality of flour to be used have 
been brought under regulation in Can- 
ada, it should be possible to determine 
whether or not any saving is being made in 
domestic consumption. Quite probably 
results will show that the hotels and res- 
taurants have cut down their use of such 
foods, but the cheapness of bread in re- 
lation to other staples has resulted in an 
increased consumption in the poorer class 
of homes, especially where there are 
children to be fed. 

Certainly all flour mills and bakeshops 
are as busy as ever, and an analysis of 
their sales doubtless would show that 
there has been little or no falling off in the 
consumption of flour_in Canada. 

A. H. Batrey. 





Sunday Sales 

A recent decision of the California 
supreme court recognizes the right of a 
municipality to — an ordinance re- 
quiring business establishments in general 
to close on Sunday, but making an excep- 
tion in favor of bakeries. ° 

One Sumida was charged with violatin 
such an ordinance by keeping a genera 
store open, and tested the validity of the 
ordinance, under which he was prosecuted, 
in a habeas corpus proceeding. Refusing 
to declare the ordinance void as being un- 
justly discriminatory, the court said: 

“Stores, workshops, banking-houses, 


and other like places, are not usually open 
on Sundays, and in 
necessity that they 


eneral there is no 
uld be open for 





business on that day. But in the case of 
. . « restaurants, bakeries, . . . and 
drug stores, it is not only the custom that 
they should remain open for such busi- 
ness as they may do on Sundays, but there 
is to some extent a necessity that they 
should do so. Persons may be in need of 
accommodations from these places on 
Sundays for which they cannot conven- 
iently wait until the following day, and 
their needs may come unexpectedly, so 
that they cannot reasonably be required to 
prepare therefor prior to Sunday.” 

Because Sumida kept bakery products 
in his general store, he asserted the fur- 
ther claim that it was unjust that he 
should be compelled to close on Sunday, 
whereas exclusive bakeries might remain 
open. But the court determined that the 
temptation that would be afforded for 
selling tabooed goods would naturally be 
so great, and the chances of detecting vio- 
lations in this respect so small, that dis- 
crimination in favor of those dealing 
mainly in bakery products, etc., is justi- 
fied. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 


NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., March 20.—Bakers 
here are marking time because of the con- 
tinued high prices of all wheat flour sub- 
stitutes and the investigation of this and 
other matters pertaining to the bakery 
business by the local food board. Under 
present conditions, bakers state that the 
business cannot be operated without a loss, 
and they are looking for the protection to 
which they feel entitled. 

It has been pointed out that certain 
other industries are by reason of the at- 
titude of the government protected against 
loss by the allowance of a certain specific 
manufacturing cost which is_ elastic 
enough to stretch over any change in con- 
ditions, and a basis of profit per unit 
which is larger than these manufacturers 
made in times of peace. There is a slight 
feeling to the effect that the baking busi- 
ness is being made the “goat.” 

There have been several conferences be- 
tween the bakers’ committees and the local 
food board to fix a fair price basis, and in 
all probability some workable plan will 
be arrived at. 

The authorities are thoroughly con- 
vinced that an advance in bread prices 
is inevitable. Whether or not the per- 
centage of advance recommended by them 
will be viewed by the bakers as sufficient 
to make a loss avoidable remains to be 
seen. 

Offerings of wheat flour substitutes 
have increased somewhat during the last 
month. Barley flour is not as active as a 
month ago, and some sellers find it hard to 
move. Corn flour and rice flour seem to 
be in best demand. Barley flour is quoted 
at $12.60 bbl, jute, corn flour about $6 
and rice flour about $10 per 100 Ibs, in 
cotton sacks. 

Receipts of wheat flour seem to be 
enough for daily consumption, and these, 
with present stocks in bakers’ hands, form 
a sufficient margin of safety, but it is 
thought that in a month from now wheat 
flour will be a scarce article. 

There has been a general falling off in 
the volume of bread business, due in some 
respects to the quality of bread and 
somewhat to the action of the Food Ad- 
ministration to conserve wheat by its “eat 
less bread” campaign 

Yeast manufacturers are reporting 
heavy increases in sales of the small com- 
pressed yeast cake through grocery stores, 
which would indicate that increased bak- 
ing is being done in the home, and this, 
too, is having its effect upon the bread 
trade. 





W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Kings and Queens County Board 

A well-attended meeting of the Kings 
and Queens County Bakers’ Board of 
Trade was held in February, with Presi- 
dent Roeser presiding and all officers 
present. The constitution and by-laws 
were changed so as to have the annual 
election of officers in March. 

Secretary Mueller, as chairman of the 
library committee, reported the progress 
made by the library of the association, 
and expressed the thanks of the commit- 
tee to those who had helped by donating 
books or otherwise. 

gen Fries, speaking on the new 
rules and regulations of the baking indus- 
try, called the members’ attention to s 
cial rule A, and the necessity of writing 
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to the Food Administration as to the ac- 
ceptance of the 70 per cent clause. He 
also answered a number of questions 
asked by the bakers, and was substanti- 
ated in most of his assertions by Secretary 
Bruno Bleul, of the Brooklyn Master 
Bakers’ Purchasing Association. 

After the regular business had been 
disposed of, Counselor Buxbaum ad- 
dressed the board on the necessity of 
every baker making a will, and providing 
in the proper way for the disposal of his 
estate after death. 

Mr. Glaser was successful in getting a 
number of the bakers to act as agents for 
the sale of war savings stamps. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 19.—The large 
quantity of barley flour that has been 
purchased during the. last two months by 
the bakers of Boston and vicinity has been 
coming forward freely. Much of it is of 
good quality and gives satisfaction, but 
considerable has been arriving that was 
little better than red dog as to quality, 
Bakers claim that in some instances it 
has worked up like so much putty. The 
color and taste of the baked product was 
unsatisfactory, and the sale of the bread 
was curtailed on account of the falling off 
in demand, 

The demand from bakers for rye flour 
and graham flour is good, the former, 
especially, being wanted. The supply in 
the hands of bakers is small, and the little 
offering by millers’ agents is held high, 
ranging $15@15.50 bbl, in sacks. Graham 
flour is unchanged at $9.50@10.60 bbl, in 
sacks, the extreme quotation being for 
stone-ground. 

White corn goods are in demand and 
wanted by the baker and consumer. White 
corn flour is preferred, but white corn 
meal of table quality is also wanted, and 
both sell readily. But little white corn 
flour is offering. An occasional car is dis- 

of at around $6.75 per 100 lbs, in 
sacks. Yellow corn meal also in demand. 
These substitutes for wheat flour are sell- 
ing well, and giving good results. 

Wheat flour, sold on old contracts, has 
been arriving freely since the first of the 
month, and bakers are generally well sup- 
plied, as a result of increased arrivals. 
So far as new contract flour is concerned, 
with the exception of an occasional offer- 
ing of a car of 100 per cent, which is 
taken as soon as offered, there is nothing 
doing, nor has there been for some weeks. 

Retail bakers report little falling off in 
the demand for flour since the Victory 
formulas were adopted. The family con- 
sumer is adapting himself to conditions, 
and there is less fault-finding than for- 
merly. The housewife who bakes the 
bread for the family is also generally 
complying with the new requirements, and 
using the substitutes suggested, so that, 
so far as Massachusetts. is concerned, the 
new regulations are being lived up to. 

Retail bread prices are not materially 
changed from old quotations, if anything 
being a shade lower. The Victory loaf 
is retailed at 13c for the large loaf and 
9c for the small one. Graham bread re- 
tails at 9c the small loaf, bran bread at 
9c the small loaf. Cream of tartar bis- 
cuits retail at 15c doz, bran gems at 20c 
and bran muffins at 20c. Cakes and pies 
are unchanged in prices, the quality being 


still good. 
Louis W. DePass. 








Bread Prices in Indiana 

State Food Administrator Barnard, of 
Indiana, has approved the following scale 
of prices for bread, based on present cost 
of production: 12-0z loaf, 714¢ wholesale, 
8c retail; 16-0z loaf, 9c wholesale, 10c 
retail; 24-0z loaf, 13¥,c wholesale, lic 
retail, These prices cover wrapped 
bread; unwrap is ¥,¢ less. 

This fair-price schedule was adopted 
after numerous conferences with a com- 
mittee appointed by the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry. 


Rye Not Substitute After March 

Bakers should remember that the use 
of rye flour as a wheat flour substitute in 
making Victory bread will not be permit- 
ted after March 31. 

Because of the scarcity of substitutes, 
the United States Food Administration 
lifted the bars during March and allowed 
bakers to use rye flour, on the understand- 
ing, however, that they would in the in: 
terval arrange to have a supply of sub- 
stitutes on hand beginning April 1. 
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CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Int., March 20.—The average 
Chicago baker is in about the same posi- 
tion as are others throughout the country, 
and is striving to produce his products in 
conformity with the rules of the Food Ad- 
ministration by using substitutes, and do 
so at a profit. 

Bakers here have more supplies than a 
month ago, but many have gone out of 
business, claiming that competition is too 
keen and that the larger concerns are able 
to produce at a lower cost and more profit 
than can the smaller or medium-sized 
ones. 

The price paid for flour by Chicago 
bakers shows quite a range. A leading 
baker submitted his figures a few days 
ago, showing a supply of flour sufficient 
to last him 30 days, which he had pur- 
chased at $9.90@12.15 for 95 per cent pat- 
ent, in sacks. More was booked around 
$10.50@10.75 than at the extreme high 
figure. Today an average quotation from 
mills in the Northwest is nominally $10.80 
@11.25 in sacks, f.o.b. Chicago. 


RYE FLOUR IN DEMAND 
Mills generally throughout Wisconsin 
are very firm in their quotations on rye 
flour. The grain is scarce with some, and 
the flour none too plentiful. A range of 
uotations from 15 mills, made through 
the state millers’ association, shows that 
white patent is quoted in Chicago at 
$14.50@15.50. Bakers are using a great 
deal of rye flour. The supply does not 
seem to be equal to the demand, and with 
the bakers the amount on hand is not 
proportionate with that of wheat flour. 


BARLEY FLOUR UNSATISFACTORY 


Resales have been made of substitutes, 
principally barley flour. This product has 
not met with the full approval of bakers, 
in fact is being refused by some. A lead- 
ing representative of one of the largest 
flour houses in New York City, while here 
this week, stated that his trade in flour 
will run at least 80 per cent to bakers, 
and while he is in the market for any 
product made of grain, he declined to ac- 
cept any offer for barley flour. 

This product is sold today at $1.50 bbl 
under the quotations of two weeks ago. 
Sales were reported as low as $12.30 and 
as high as $12.90, cotton, this week. 


POTATO, CORN AND RICE FLOURS 


Bakers are anxious to obtain potato 
flour, but it is very difficult to secure, 
and is likewise very high in price. Judg 
ing by interviews with bakers in Chicago, 
the principal substitutes used are corn 
and rice flours. Some bakers have pur- 
chased rice screenings, and engaged loca! 
mills to produce flour for them. 


NOTES 


The Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, while 
pretty well supplied with flour, is seek- 
ing a further supply through an advertise 
ment in this paper. 

The dissolution of the Bryce Pie Co., 
Chicago, and appointment of a receiver. 
was asked in a suit filed by the Mazel 
Hardware Co. and Bear Bros. Co. Ac- 
cording to the bill, the liabilities of the 
company are $28,000. 

C. H. Cmarren. 





Convention of Bakery Supply Men 

The National Association of Bakers’ 
Supply Houses held its first annual con- 
vention in New York, March 11-12. B. B. 
Grenell, of Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected president, Walter IF. 
Seidel, of A. Seidel & Sons, Chicago, vice- 
president, and P. A. Bessire, of Bessire 
& Co., Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer. 

President Grenell told of the confer- 
ence between the retail bakers and the 
Food Administration in ‘Washington in 
December, and of the great assistance the 
supply men were able to render the bak- 
ers at that time. It was following this 
conference that the rule pertaining to th: 
quantity of sugar and shortening used i) 
small was suspended, 

It is felt that the new association come: 
into being at an opportune time, and that 
work can be done now that will help to 
draw the supply men and their trade— 
the bakers—even closer together. 





Wilmington, Del., bakers have advance: 
the prices of bread to 10c for the 16-07 
loaf, 15¢c for the 22-oz loaf, and 20c for 
the 2-lb loaf. The former prices were 
8, 12 and 16c. 
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Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Report 


The following is the balance sheet of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co, at the close of 
business, Dec. 31, 1917: 


ASSETS 


Property account— 
ind, buildings, leasehold, im- 
provements, machinery, equip- 
ment, trade names and marks, 
good-will, ete., less deprecia- 
tion WEtteM OFF 66. ce cisvececece $13,075,562 
Current assets— 
Inventories of raw materials, sup- 
plies and finished product on 


hand at COBE ois cis eeasovwccesee 4,450,469 
Accounts receivable (less reserve 

for doubtful debts) ............ 2,837,107 
Investments and accrued interest. . 104,893 
\dvances to salesmen ............ 44,585 
ish on hand, in banks, and in 

tranelt: < ‘sab cee) «acti bios Wa we oe n 720,005 

Prepaid expenses— 
nsuranee premiums and interest. 135,209 


$21,367,830 
LIABILITIES 


Capital stock— 
rst preferred, 7 per cent cumu- 


lative <2 slewkans bb Uma UN ws vel abs $4,915,000 
econd preferred, 7 per cent cumu- 
latiVe | ssaicw igi WBE e, cube. aie pins cieieen 2,000,000 
COMMODB. 0.0 cs UHL ORM A Rae bwin oea® 8,000,000 
Current liabilities— 
Notes payable ...cceeeeeeeeescees 3,875,000 
ounts payable (for merchan- 
dise, ete., not subject to discount 
and accrued items) ............ 603,969 
vision for war excess profits and 
INCOME TCAROM 62d isccciivecescces 300,000 
Surplus and reserves— 
serve for redemption of first 
preferred stock .......-seeeeees 85,000 
Surplus— 
ance Dec. 31, 1916...%°.....0.... 410,507 


fit for year ending Dec. 31, 1917 1,522,404 


$1,932,911 
duct dividends on first preferred 
stock ..&¢ssdwet os tb 5h) Oe e b eee e 


344,050 


$1,588,861 


$21,367,830 

J. L. Loose, president, in his annual re- 
port to the stockholders, says: A com- 
parison with the financial statement of the 
previous year shows that the company has 
imade substantial progress, notwithstand- 

ig the unusual and extreme conditions re- 
ulting from the war. The volume of sales 
nd distribution for 1917 have been great- 
cr than during any previous like period, 
nd have demonstrated the wisdom of the 
expense and publicity effort of the past. 

rhe net profits from operations, after 

ducting depreciation, interest and ail 

erhead expenses, and before providing 
for war and excess profits taxes, amounted 
to $1,522,403, compared with $903,700 for 
the previous year. 

While the general market conditions re- 
pecting our principal raw material and 
upply items continue in adverse position, 
id notwithstanding the upward tendency 
of manufacturing expenses, we have been 

le to effect a reasonable adjustment of 
our trade prices to partially offset the 
increased cost of production. 

Our business as an industry has not 
heen especially benefited by the war, and 
the earnings exhibited do not represent 
what is usually termed war profits, but 
ire chiefly due to the substantial increase 

volume of sales without a proportionate 
crease in overhead expenses. The com- 

pany has not yet reached the volume for 
hich equipment and facilities have been 
cretofore provided. 

llowever, the war has emphasized the 
tubility of an industry producing food- 
“fuffs, and particularly the essential kinds, 

| when peace is restored and raw ma- 

il commodities get back to a fairly 
rmal basis it is believed the volume of 
es and net earnings will be satisfactory. 

Your directors are co-operating in every 

y with the United States Food Admin- 
tration to conserve wheat flour, fats and 
vars, and the necessities of our allies 

have prompted us to adopt measures for 
the use during 1918 of a substantial per- 
entage of other flours milled from bar- 
icy, rye, corn and oats. It is our opinion 
that these other flours, although costing 
lore, can be combined with wheat flour, 
ind produce crackers and ‘biscuits that 


ee meet the requirements of wheatless 
davs, 





The high prevailing costs of raw mate- 
rials, supplies, ete., and the great increase 
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in our volume of sales, reflect the com- 
pany’s need of additional working capi- 
tal, and while the notes payable account 
shows an increase, this is more than offset 
by a substantial gain in quick asset items 
of inventories, accounts receivable, etc. 
The directors deem it the part of wisdom 
and conservation to continue the post- 
ponement of dividends on second pre- 






dusting. Each department will have lava- 
tories for both sexes, equipped with show- 
ers. There also will be commodious lunch 
and locker rooms. 

From the time the flour is dumped, to 
the finished wrapped loaf, the entire proc- 
ess will be automatic. The latest ma- 
chinery, together with complete air and 
temperature control apparatus, will assure 
the proper curing of the doughs. 

A cakeshop occupying the entire fourth 
floor will be equipped with the latest ma- 
chinery to turn out a pound package cake 
of quality in keeping with the bread. This 
shop likewise will have automatic machin- 
ery, and the same sanitary conditions will 
prevail as in the breadshop. 

The first and main floor of the building 





Henry J. Evans, of Chicago, Manager of the Purchasing Department, National 
Biscuit Co., who recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his connection with the baking trade 


ferred stock until the accumulated earn- 
ings shall be sufficient to release a substan- 
tial part of borrowed funds. 





Ward & Mackey Biscuit Co. Plant 

The Ward & Mackey Biscuit Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the best known 
concerns of its kind in the baking indus- 
try, has completed plans for the erection 
of one of the most modern bakeries in the 
East. The company is a $1,500,000 cor- 
poration, of which Thomas R. Mackey is 
president, William J. Ward vice-presi- 
dent, and Thomas J. Dixon secretary and 
treasurer. It purposes producing a 
product labeled Superior, as pure, whole- 
some and superior as can be made. The 
ultimate capacity will be 100,000 loaves 
daily. 

The building will be fireproof, of re- 
enforced concrete, brick and terra cotta. 
The interior surface of the walls will be 
faced with white vitreous brick laid in 
white cement mortar, permitting cleaning 
when necessary, always assuring a sani- 
tary condition. The inside will be free 
from any molding to collect germs or dust. 
All angles, at corners, floors and ceiling 
will be rounded to facilitate cleaning and 


will be used for cooling, wrapping, pack- 
ing and shipping, all shipping being done 
under cover. Executive offices, salesmen’s 
office, and dining-room for visitors will be 
located on the mezzanine floor, also an 
assembly hall for meetings of employees, 
lectures, moving pictures, entertainments, 
etc. 

A feature not employed in any other 
bakery in this country will be a synchro- 
nized automatic clock control from the 
main office of the operation of all ma- 
chinery, handling of doughs, time of bak- 
ing, services of employees, checking in 
and out, and also humidification of the 
doughrooms, steamrooms, automatic 
proofers, etc. 





Wheat Flour for Macaroni Men 

In accordance with an agreement be- 
tween the army and the navy purchasing 
departments and the United States Food 
Administration, manufacturers of maca- 
roni and kindred products shall be al- 
lowed such excess of wheat flour over their 
70 per cent allotment as is demanded by 
any new army and navy contracts over 
and above the amounts supplied last year 
to the army and navy. That is, in com- 
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puting this excess the amount of wheat 
flour used last year for army and navy 
pu s shall first be deducted. 

The Food Administration, however, does 
not guarantee to any individual manufac- 
turer that wheat flour in excess of the 70 
per cent allotment will be provided. 





Northwestern Cracker Notes 

Minneapolis-St. Paul cracker bakers 
have taken hold of wheat flour substitutes 
in the right spirit. Many of their old 
staple lines have been abandoned tempo- 
rarily, and crackers made from corn, oats, 
etc., have taken their place. The bakers 
report that the public in turn seems satis- 
fied, and is buying these substitute crack- 
ers readily. 

The National Biscuit Co. will build an 
addition to its plant at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Additional equipment will be installed 
that will double its capacity. 

Cracker bakers in this territory say 
they have had little trouble in securing 
ample flour supplies. Deliveries are being 
made on old contracts, and bakers say 
they have enough flour on hand or to come 
to meet requirements the next 30 to 60 
days. 

Business with cracker bakers is excel- 
lent. In fact, they say, it never was any 
better. The only trouble they have at 
present is the difficulty in securing ample 


. railroad equipment for their shipments, 





Havenner Baking Co. Closes 

The Havenner Baking Co., Washington, 
the oldest established baking firm in the 
District of Columbia, recently closed its 
cracker factory, throwing out of employ- 
ment about 100 people, some of whom 
have been with the company from 10 to 
49 years. The firm was established in 
1815, and would have been in continuous 
operation 103 years this April. ‘ 

The plant contained four ovens and a 
full line of cracker-making machinery, 
and was one of the largest in this section. 
For the last two years it has been under 
the management of R. K. Cook, who has 
been with the firm for 22 years. 

About two years ago the plant was sold 
to the Corby Baking Co., of Washington, 
which has operated it to capacity, and it 
was only after taking the general situa- 
tion into consideration that the Corby 
company decided to close out this end of 
the business, in order to conserve the 
nation’s wheat supply and other materials 
that enter into the manufacturing of 
crackers. 

The bread plant adjoining the cracker 
factory will be kept in operation. It con- 
tains eight ovens and a full line of ma- 
chinery, and will be under the manage- 
ment of K. W. Corby, son of C. I. Corby, 
president of the Corby Baking Co., and 
who has been connected with the Corby 
plant at Thirty-third Street and Georgia 
Avenue for the last three years. 

The offices of the Havenner Baking Co. 
were located in the cracker factory for 
both ends of the business, and since clos- 
ing out-this department new offices are 
being fitted up in the bread plant. 





Trans-Mississippi Association 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 20.—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Trans-Mississip- 
pi Bakers’ Association met at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, March 13. The object 
of the meeting was to adopt a constitution 
and by-laws in order to make this asso- 
ciation a permanent organization. The 
committee also started work on a pro- 
gramme for the coming convention, and 
set the dates for April 23-25, at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and, with the programme out- 
lined, it should draw a very large attend- 
ance. 

The reason for arranging the dates so 
early in the season was that the sooner 
conventions can be held this year, the 
more good they will do the bakers, as it is 
now a critical time for the trade. 

One of the important features of the 
convention will be a baking contest, with 
suitable prizes for all kinds of bakery 
products made from Victory formule. 
Another feature will be a report from the 
technical service committee of the Na- 


‘tional association, as this big movement 


will be well under way by that time. 

The resignation of Frank Rushton as 
secretary was accepted, and O. B. Durbin 
elected in his place. Mr. Rushton’s duties 
in connection with the building of the new 
plant made it impossible to serve longer, 
much to his own and the executive com- 
mittee’s regret. Ons B. Dunsry. 
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BREAD CONSUMPTION FAIR 
Muyneapous, Minn., March 22,—Con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread in the North- 
west is fairly . Bakers say that with 
the agitation for conserving wheat, eatin 
less bread and the more than usu 
amount of home baking at present, bread 
sales have been better than expected. They 
believe that when present stocks of flour 
held by housewives are depleted, which 
they think will be very soon, demand for 
bakers’ bread will increase. 

All bakers here are making Victory 
bread according to government regula- 
tions. Barley flour has been used mostly, 
but of late bakers are turning more to 
corn products, as they desire to make a 
white loaf. It is the opinion of most 
bakers that very few hot cross-buns will 
be made. this year for the Easter holidays. 
The state food administrator is reported 
to have ruled that 20 per cent wheat flour 
substitutes must be used in making buns, 
and less sugar than before. For this rea- 
son, bakers say, they will not do anything 
this year, although a report states that a 
few bakers in St. Paul intend to bake buns 
as usual. 


BREAD PRICES IN TWIN CITIES 
Bakers in the Twin Cities during the 
past month have endeavored to raise the 
rice of bread. At present they claim to 
O operating at a loss. ys to March 9, 
they were required by the Minnesota 
Public Safety Commission to wholesale 
bread at 614c per pound loaf, but through 
the united efforts of the bakers, the com- 
mission was induced to rescind all its 
bread orders on March 9 and has turned 


the matter of regulating bakeries over to_ 


the various city councils. 

The bakers desiring to work with the 
state food administration have appointed 
a committee of five Twin City bakers. 
This committee will secure from all the 
bakers estimates as to the cost of manu- 
facturing a loaf of bread. An expert 
accountant has been engaged, whose duty 
it will be to go through these reports and 
strike an average, and give a final report 
to State Food Administrator Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson, after considering this re- 
port, is expected to suggest a fair price 
to the bakers, which will be published in 
the newspapers so that the public can 
secure this information. Although bakers 
will not be compelled to sell bread at the 
price suggested by the food administrator, 
it is generally thought they will abide by 
his recommendation. 

NOTES 

Tank Bros., Canton, S. D., have sold 
their bakery to George A. Mills. 

The Swander bakery, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal. 


One Minneapolis baker is turning out a 
%,-lb loaf and advertising to the trade to 
“make 12 ozs of bread go where- 16 ozs 
served before.” 

As a conservation measure, a Minne- 
apolis baker is advising the public to order 
its bread from grocers a day in advance; 
by so doing, the waste caused by unsold, 
perishable goods is avoided. 

Bakers of Council Bluffs, Iowa, have 
organized to co-operate with the state 
food administrator. Officers elected were: 
T. R. Markey, president; C. Eve, vice- 
president; Charles Dinkel, secretary; F. 
H. Kubitshek, treasurer. 

A Minneapolis grocer, who operates a 
chain of 14 stores, and does his own bak- 
ing in a new, well-equipped shop, claims 
that he can make bread at less cost per 
pound than any wholesale baker in the 
city, and ‘so is able to sell his 16-oz Vic- 
tory loaf at 7c. 

L. W. Bolser, of the Excelsior Baking 
Co., J. J. Regan, of Regan Bros. bakery, 
Minneapolis, and T. O’Connor, of the 
Sanitary Bread Co., St. Paul, are in Chi- 
cago this week attending the meeting held 
by the technical service committee of the 
National Association of Master Bakers. 

Some of the larger Minneapolis bakers 
seem to be striving to see which can turn 
out the whitest loaf of bread. According 
to a prominent mill chemist, color and not 
quality is their aim. Instead of using 
darker flours, bakers are declared to be 
putting considerable corn starch into their 
mixtures, and the result is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical 
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Society held a joint meeting Wednesday 
evening, March 18. J. Lorenz Sporer, 
chief chemist and superintendent of the 
Advance Malt Products Co., Chicago, gave 
an interesting talk on sugar conseryation 
in bread-making. Short talks were given 
by Professor Summers, of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, and F. W. Em- 
mons, chemist for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. 


CORPORAL CHARLES G. ZALESKY 

Charles G. Zalesky, formerly in the 
baking business at St. Paul and secretary 
of the Doughman’s Club, of that city, is 
now corporal of baking company No. 325, 
stationed at Camp J. E. Johnston, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Writing of his experiences, Corporal 
Zalesky says: “This camp is a good place 





\ 
Corporal Charles Zalesky, Baking 
Co. No. 325 


for good people. Only 12 miles from 
Jacksonville. We have a trip to ‘over 
there’ ahead of us, and are getting our 
packs ready. I surely do enjoy it now, 
and hope I may do more than my bit. We 
make very good bread here; straight 
dough system; no lard, and, only 2 lbs of 
sugar to every 450 lbs of dough. The 
company consists of 101 men, all picked 
and know their business. It is more than 
a vacation for me; at least I get enough 
sleep, and have gained 22 lbs. We are 
well supplied with clothing, and fare well 
at meals.” Sicurp WERNER. 





Army Bread Nutritious 

The War department authorizes publi- 
cation of the following memorandum from 
the acting quartermaster-general to the 
Secretary of War: 

Army regulations are particularly strict 
with reference to the kind of in ients 
used in the baking of bread. It is not 
true that the soldiers are being forced to 
use a bread from a flour that the govern- 
ment declared to be “bled white” by the 
millers, The greatest care is taken by the 
quartermaster ——— to see that the 
bread issued to the soldiers is nutritious, 
wholesome, and tasty in every respect. 

The United States Food Administration 
has been sending out various formulas to 
the trade, and numerous bakers and chem- 
ists throughout the country have been ex- 
perimenting with rice, corn meal, rolled 
oats, rye and graham flour as substitutes 
for high patent flour, this in order that 
the supply of wheat can be conserved as 
much as possible in order to make up the 
shortage which now exists in France and 
England. 

The bakery branch of the quartermaster- 
general’s office was the first organization 
to take up wheat conservation on a large 
scale. Formulas were sent out from this 
office even before the Food Conservation 
Commission was in communication with 
this branch. 

Bread is being made in the various 
camps in which from 10 to 20 per cent of 
corn meal, rye, barley, rolled oats, and rice 
are used as substitutes, d ding u 
the locality and the facilities with which 


the a can be furnished in the various 
camps. For instance, corn meal can be 
oreres in one arg bre in ee etc. 

t is recognized t parti r care 
must be observed in dhe ‘compeatlies of 
bread. In order to prevent sickness among 
the civilian population of Italy caused by 
the use of whole-wheat flour, the Italian 
government was compelled to fix the per- 
centage of whole wheat at 85 per cent. 
During the Boer War, the British troops 
in South Africa experienced similar trou- 
ble from a like cause. 

This is due to the fact that the husks or 
outer covering of the wheat irritate the 
membranes of the stomach and cause in- 
creased intestinal secretions. This is a 
well-known fact, and our trained bakers 
have been taught to avoid the use of 
whole-wheat flour when possible. 

The bread issued to the soldiers is whole- 
some and is entirely satisfactory, accord- 
ing to reports received by this department. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Deturn, Mrnn., March 21.—Bakers as 
a rule report conditions satisfactory un- 
der existing food regulations, The re- 
quirements of 20 per cent substitute with 
wheat flour in bread-baking appear to have 
acurtailing effect in demand. The public 
is not taking to it very kindly. Some bak- 
ers note material decrease in sales; others 
say that, though there is a falling off in 
consumption of wheat bread, it is as yet 
not on any broad scale. 

Because of the law of suppl: and de- 
mand, substitutes rose to p itive fig- 
ures, and the at demand for them natu- 
rally has told on the ~ which are 
fast becoming exhausted. The situation 
has eased ‘somewhat, owing to withdrawal 
of demand. Consumption of rye and 
graham bread has increased with the re- 
duction of wheat bread sales, some say as 
high as 50 per cent. Probably when the 

ublic gets better acquainted with the 
ictory formula, there may be a reversion 
back to it. 

Locally, there has been no difficulty in 
getting delivery of flour from mills. There 
also has been sufficient supply of substi- 
tutes, such as barley, oat and yellow corn 
flours, though no white corn or rice flour 
has been available. 


ENFORCING REGULATIONS 


Inability to get wheat flour substitutes 
will not excuse bakers from living up to 
the 20 per cent uirements. They will 
be held rigidly to the federal regulations. 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of this 
district, will endeavor to supply all wants, 
if made known. 

The state food administration has com- 
menced to check up bakeries in this sec- 
tion. Last week the Steel Plant bakery, 
at Gary, was closed because it had not 
obeyed regulations. Analysis of the bread 
baked disclosed that it contained less than 
20 per cent of wheat flour substitutes, also 
that the baker had no license, and he was 
ordered to close for the duration of the 





war. 

The bakery of Tony Franze, at West 
Duluth, was also shut down for one mo 
It came about through a misunderstand- 
ing. The owner, being an Italian, was un- 
able to understand what the inspectors 
wanted when they called at his shop, the 
foreman being away at the time. When 
the situation was explained to the local 
food administrator and a sworn affidavit 
given that all uirements were being 
lived up to, the bakery received orders to 
reopen immediately. The action is a 
realization that the federal Administration 
is determined that the regulations shall 
be obeyed. 

NOTES 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, vice-president 
and general manager of the Zinsmaster- 
Smith Bread Co., Duluth, is in Minne- 
apolis, today. 

Berthiaume Bros., grocers and bakers, 
Superior, Wis., are moving into larger and 
more commodious quarters to meet the 
demands of increasing trade. 

Demand for cakes, pie, biscuits, etc., 
is taking care of the baking capacity of 


the plants catering to this class of trade. 


The public does not hold back buying 
them, but they are conservative in making 
purchases, to avoid waste. 

Doughnuts, which for a time disap- 
peared from the bakery counters, are 
again in evidence, baking restricted, of 
course, to the food regulations. Daily 
output of concerns engaged in this line 
reported sold. F. G. Cartson. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

PHrabe.p Pa., March 19.—Bakers 
are still having difficulty in getting sup- 

lies of wheat flour. What little is offered 
s quickly snapped up, and there is grave 
danger of a real famine before the season 
is over. 

Early in the month, demand for substi- 
tutes was almost hysterical, and prices 
advanced constantly and rapidly, rye flour 
going from $12.25 up to $15 bbl. This is 
about $3.50 bbl more than wheat flour. 
Barley flour has sold as high as $14.25 bbl, 
to arrive, but at the close $13.50 is the top, 
while some sales have been made as low 
as $12.50. 

The substitutes now are all quiet and 
easy. While thev are not offered freely, 
supplies are rather in excess of require- 
ments. The greatest volume of business 
has been in rye flour. Barley and corn 
flour are being used to a considerable 
extent. 

Victory bread is unpopular with many 
consumers, and sales have fallen off to a 
very considerable extent. This reduction 
in consumption, however, is due in part 
to agitation on the part of the local food 
administrator to have the public adopt a 
voluntary bread ration of two pounds a 
week. 

The anaylsis of samples of war bread 
the administration collected from the 
leading bakeries of the city shows that the 
percentage of substitute flour they are 
using ranges from 20 to 50, Hereafter, 
samples of dough instead of baked bread 
will be used by the chemists, owing to the 
similarity of wheat and rye crystals after 
baking. : 


NOTES 


Howard Heinz, state food administra- 
tor, says that, in the conservation of wheat, 
the potato can be used to a very great 
extent. One of Philadelphia’s largest 
bakeries is using a —— percentage of 
mashed potatoes in making bread. 


A committee to report infractions of 
Victory bread regulations was formed at 
a meeting of the Master Bakers’ Business 
Association of Philadelphia the first of 
the month. The committee will consist of 
five bakers, and their duty will be to ad- 
vise the food administrator here if any 
baker produces other than a 20 per cent 
substitute mixture of bread. 


Work is actively progressing to rebuild 
the Freihofer Baking Co.’s plant at 
Twenty-third and Master streets, which 
burned March 7, with damage estimated 
at approximately $50,000, but it will be 
some time before the bakery can be put 
in operation. The company, however, has 
had little if any delay in its service, as the 
output of its bakery at Twentieth and 
Indiana Avenue has been increased to 
meet the requirements of its customers. 


Samuet S. Danrets. 





Unleavened Bread Price Fixed 

The United States Féod Administration 
has fixed the price of matzoth bread at 13 
@l4c per lb, according to the quantit) 
purchased and the shape of the loaf. This 
unleavened bread is used exclusively by 
orthodox Jews during the Passover. The 
action of the Food Administration was 
taken to prevent profiteering by dealers 
in matzoth, because of the scarcity. 

The announced retail price is slightly in 
advance of last year, but much below the 
prevailing prices. In some cities dealers 
are asking as high as 22c for the bread. 

If matzoth is not locally produced, th: 
Food Administration states, the cost of 
transportation may be reasonably adde« 
to the retail prices fixed. 





Licenses for Small Bakers 


A recent regulation of the Food A:- 
ministration permits bakers who use le«s 
than three barrels of flour per month vo!- 
untarily to come under license. The new 
rule applies not only to commercial bai- 
ers, but to hotels, restaurants, and boar«|- 
ing-houses. 

Those who procure licenses under this 
regulation, the Food Administration has 
announced, will be entitled to procure 
wheat flour for baking bread and rolls on 
the basis of one Payer of substitutes for 
every four pounds of wheat flour. Those 
who fail to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of securing a license must purchase 
the usual pound of substitutes for every 
pound of wheat flour. 
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BE SURE TO VISIT MOBILE 


Southeastern Bakers Have Excellent Pro- 
gramme for April 15-18—Noted Speakers 
to Be Present—War Bread Contest 


Mostze, Ata., March 18,—All plans and 
arrangements have been completed for 
the convention of the Southeastern As- 
sociation of the arom § Industry, which 
is to open in the Battle House Auditorium 
here April 15, and extend through four 
days. The exhibit in connection with the 
“war bread” contest will be held in the 
lobby of the Battle House, and the officers 
and executive committee members of the 
association expect this contest to develop 
most important results, especially in con- 
nection with the substitution of cereals in 
bread-making. 

The programme stands as ra werk 
announced, except that George S. War 
of New York, regretfully advises that he 
has found it impossible to be in Mobile at 
the time of the convention. On the other 
hand, the programme has been gotten up 
with the idea of leaving full chance for 
discussion. 

President Gordon Smith is elated over 
the programme that has been arranged, 
including addresses by Duncan McDuffie, 
bakery food administrator of the United 
States Food Administration, and Mrs. 
Ida C. B. Allen, noted economist and 
lecturer, and he feels that it will be such 
a good one that no member of the asso- 
ciation can afford to miss the sessions. 

In this connection he ‘says: “If ever 
there was a meeting of the Southeastern 
Association of the Baking Industry so 
important that it called for the attend- 
ance of every member, it is the one to be 
held in Mobile April 15-18. The world- 
war, and the participation in it of the 
United States, has so changed conditions 
in the baking industry and has presented 
so many new problems that it has prac- 
tically amounted to reorganization 
throughout. These changes and problems 
will be fully discuss by competent 
speakers and by the members of the asso- 
ciation, 

“That the coming convention is to be a 
most important one is realized by the 
federal government, as witnessed by the 
fact that the United States Food Admin- 
istration will have two or more of its rep- 
resentatives on hand to address the mem- 
bers of the association. 

“Not only will the bakers be apprised 
of what the government expects of them 
in the way of assistance in winning the 
war through conservation, but specialists 
will go into interesting and important de- 
tails as to substitution of cereals and 
other features of the production of ‘war 
bread,’ 

“The ‘war bread contest’ to be held as a 
feature of the convention may correctly 
be considered one of the most important 
projects ever conceived by the association, 
and its results should be far-reaching. 

“I want to urge personally that every 
member of the association who can pos- 
sibly attend the convention be on hand in 
Mobile on April 15. No member can 
afford to miss the sessions.” 

The bakery convention bureau, 306 Van 
\ntwerp Building, Mobile, has completed 
a very handsome programme-booklet, with 
matter relating to the convention and to 
Mobile and a number of views of Mobile 
and surroundings, which is being mailed 
to all members of the association. The 
bureau is also ready, as previously an- 
nounced, to render whatever service it can 
to members of the association or others, 
and will be glad to attend to hotel reser- 
vations or other matters. 








Bakery Brands Registered 


The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Hitle Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

“Peerless,” and formed on a cross; No. 
107,759. Owner, United States Macaroni 
C ae Angeles, Cal. Used on macaroni 
foods, 

__“Morado”; No, 108,160. Owner, Morey 

‘Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. Used on 
macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli. 

“Sammie”; No. 108,167. Owner, Win- 
kleman Baking Co. Memphis, Tenn. 
Used on bread. * 

_ “Southern Home”; No. 108,358. Owner, 
. a Johnson, De Ridder, La. Used on 
read, 


“Paul P. Skinner” (signature) head of 
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baker; No. 106,965. Owner, Skinner 
pol 2 Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on maca- 


“Defender”; No. 108,514. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread. 

“Capitol”; No, 108,515. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread. 





BAKERY PATENTS 
DOUGHNUT LIFTER 

Bert C. Magoon, New Castle, N. H., has 
been granted a patent on a doughnut- 
lifter. Application filed Jan. 6, 1916; 
serial No. 70,633. 

The only claim reads: “An implement 
for lifting doughnuts, comprising an elon- 
gated tapering shank having an eye on its 
enlarged end, a head integral with the 
opposite end of said shank and of a diam- 
eter greater than that of the portion of the 
shank to which it is attached, an annular 
inclined face connecting the larger diam- 
eter of the integral head with the shank, 
a curved outer face on the annular head, a 
vertical annular wall connecting the curved 
outer face to the annular inclined face, the 
diameter of the shank at its larger end 
being of a size to be conveniently grasped 
by the hands of the operator and the 
diameter of the shank at its opposite end 
adjacent said head being of a size to en- 
gage a doughnut or the like whereby it can 
be lifted from a pan.” 


DOUGH CUTTER 


S. C. Katzinger has received a patent on 
a dough cutter. Application filed June 
18, 1915; serial No. 34,771. 

Claim 2 reads: “A dough cutter com- 
prising a tubular member with inwardly 
disposed circumferential beads struck u 
therein, one of its ends being a cutter end; 
an annular member corrugated longitudi- 
nally with one of its ends extending into 
said tubular member against one of said 
beads with its other end forming a cutter 
end; a cap adapted to fit on the tubular 
member and the corrugated annular mem- 
ber, one at a time; and a cutter on the cap 
adapted to extend through the tubular 
member and the annular corrugated mem- 
ber co-operating with said cutter ends, one 
at a time.” 


DOUGH ADVANCING ROLL 


Frank H. Van Houten, Beacon, N. Y., 
has patented a dough advancing roll. Ap- 
plication filed June 6, 1916; serial No. 
102,022. 

Claim 1 reads: “The combination of a 
hollow dough advancing roll having its 
dough-engaging periphery formed of 
openwork and a flour receptacle so posi- 
tioned adjacent the roll that.the periphery 
of the roll will pass clear through the flour 
placed in the receptacle.” 


MACHINE FOR MOLDING PIECES OF DOUGH 

F. Aeschbach, Aarau, Switzerland, has 
received a patent on a machine for mold- 
ing pieces of dough. Application filed 
Jan. 23, 1917; serial No, 144,045. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a molding machine 
for dough, two endless bands arranged 
parallel one upon another, each band run- 
ning over two rollers, a plurality of guid- 
ing means adapted to guide the inner side 
of one band een its two rollers at 
different ints at different distances 
from the inner side of the other endless 
band, means to adjust each of said guid- 
ing means in a vertical direction and means 
whereby said guiding means may be moved 
longitudinally of the bands.” 


LOAF-PRESSING MACHINE 

H. H. Hungerford, Chicago, has been 
granted a patent on a loaf-pressing ma- 
chine. Application filed March 12, 1917; 
serial No. 154,175. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a loaf-pressing ma- 
chine, the combination with P gee ag y op- 
erating pressing means and an oP. 
baking tin support, of means yieldingly 
projected into embracing relation to the 
loaf in the tin in advance of the engage- 
ment of the loaf by the pressing means 
for literally confining the loaf during the 
pressing operation, said means being ar- 
ranged to clamp the baking tin upon its 


support.” 
BREAD-CUTTING MACHINE 


Harry Dassow, Fargo, N. D., has re- 
ceived a patent on a bread-cutting ma- 
chine. Application filed May 23, 1917; 
serial No. 170,535. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a bread-cutting ma- 
chine, a casing, a shaft journaled in the 
side walls of the casing. and extending 
across said casing, a plurality of series of 


spaced fingers fixed to said shaft, said 
series extending radially from the shaft 
with each series at right angles to the 
adjacent series, a series of knife blades 
curved around the shaft with their cutting 
edges facing toward said shaft, said blades 
being arranged in the spaces between the 
~— of each series, and means to de- 
tachably connect the blades to the casing.” 


MALT PRODUCT 


H. G. Ackers and W. P. Kaufmann, To- 
ronto, Ont., have patented a malt product. 
Application filed April 10, 1916; serial 
No. 90,281. 

Claim 6 reads? “As a new article of 
manufacture, a malt product adapted for 
bakers’ use, containing less than 30 per 
cent of a denaturing ingredient rendering 
it unfit for.use in the production of pota- 
ble alcoholic liquors, comprising the sol- 
uble constituents of coomings in the pro- 
portion of approximately 15 per cent to 
30 per cent. 

OVEN 


Ivan King, Los Angeles, Cal., has re- 
ceived a patent on an oven. Application 
filed April 28, 1917; serial No. 165,291. 

Claim 1 reads: “In an oven, walls form- 
ing a series of parallel secondary flues; 
means for supplying hot gases to said sec- 
ondary flues; walls forming a baking 
chamber; and walls forming a series of 
equalizing channels, each extending be- 
tween said secondary flues and said cham- 
ber and extending completely around said 
baking chamber, said equalizing channels 
being entirely shut off from the products 
of combustion of the fire heating the 
oven.” 





CENTRAL STATES 


Totevo, Onto, March 20.—Apparently 
somewhat variable conditions prevail in 
the bakery trade in different cities, some 
sections being much better provided with 
flour than others. For example, it is re- 
ported that 25 per cent of the smaller 
bakers of Detroit have closed for want of 
flour, and that another 25 per cent shortly 
will follow. In other cities there have 
been a few shops closed, but nothing like 
25 per cent. Cleveland seems to be better 
off than most other cities, having about 
60 days’ supply either on hand or rolling. 

There is a scant supply of flour every- 
where, and it is difficult to find mills which 
have any to offer. Occasionally a baker 
is found who has 30 days’ supply; many 
have not moré than enough flour for a 
week or two, and frequenfly are running 
along from hand to mouth with only a 
few days’ supply at hand. 


USE OF SUBSTITUTES 


There has been a scarcity of substitutes 
as well as of wheat flour, and they are 
commanding higher prices than the latter. 
A few bakers are not playing the game 
according to the regulations. Some of 
them are already known, and are being 
watched; others will be discovered, and 
all will have action taken against them 
in due time. 

Tests are being made of the bread in 
various cities to determine whether it con- 
tains 20 per cent of substitutes. Owing 
to the difficulty experienced in private 
homes in using substitutes successfully, 
the consumption of bakers’ bread may be 
largely increased. The 12-02 loaf has 
been legalized, with a slogan to make it 
go as far as the former 16-oz loaf. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


Bakers feel that they are entitled to an 
advance in price. They point to increased 
cost of all materials and operation. Sub- 
stitutes cost more than wheat flour, their 
use is not so economical, and operating at 
reduced output or with occasional shut- 
downs from inability to get flour adds to 
the cost of production. 

State Food Administrator Croxton, of 
Ohio, has notified bakers that figures col- 
lected as to costs are being examined, and 
a decision soon will be announced. The 
state committee is attempting to deter- 
mine whether a mixture of wheat flour 
and substitutes will produce as many 
loaves as such flour alone. 


W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 





Tri-State Convention 


A meeting will be held at Detroit, Mich., 
on April 15, to decide on the time and 
place for the next Tri-State Bakers’ con- 
vention. z 
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MISSOURI BAKERS ORGANIZE 


Meeting Held Under Auspices of St. Louis 
Food Administration—Bakers Organize 
for Co-operation 


A meeting was held in St. Louis March 
6 under the auspices of the St. Louis food 
administration committee and the Mis- 
souri technical committee of the food ad- 
ministration, to which the members of the 
St. Louis Master Bakers’ Association, the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association and 
bakers generally in the eastern half of 
Missouri, were invited. A. F. Welle, presi- 
dent of the American Bakery Co., and 
chairman of the War Emergency Council 
of Bakers, presided, and Otis B. Durbin, 
of Kansas City, was secretary. About 
500 bakers were present. 

Mr. Welle stated that the meeting was 
called for the purpose of impressing upon 
the bakers the necessity of the use of flour 
substitutes, and to tell them how they can 
be used to the best advantage, as many 
bakers who wanted to use 20 per cent of 
substitutes did not know how. 

W. M. Campbell, of Kansas City, chair- 
man of the Missouri technical committee, 
i co-operation among bakers so as to 
help each other in the present emergency, 
and said that the baking industry must 
show the right spirit in helping the Food 
Administration. He also stated that it no 
longer was a question of using 20 per cent 
of flour substitutes, but that it would pos- 
sibly be increased before long to 40 per 
cent. 

W. F. Gebhart, chairman of the St. 
Louis food administration committee, also 
urged co-operation among the bakers. He 
assured them that the Food Administra- 
tion would help them in every way possible 
to comply with the regulations, but would 
no longer be lenient with bakers who do 
not observe the law, and said experts from 
the Bureau of Chemistry are now check- 
ing up the bakers, and the delinquents will 
be brought to time. Other speakers were 
August Junge, of Joplin, Mo., George 
Meisner, St. Louis, and Charles Herten- 
stein, of the St. Louis food administration 
committee. 

Missouri has been divided into 12 dis- 
tricts by the state technical service com- 
mittee, in order to organize the bakers and 
secure their co-operation in the work to be 
done. St. Louis city and county is the 
only district fully organized so far. 
George Meisner is captain, assisted by 
John H. Becker, Henry Hohengarten, 
George Manewal and George M. Gregor, 
representing the wholesale Theres Jacob 
Taubmann, Conrad Strieder, M. Hoffman, 
Herman Daiber, William Hoerr, Joseph 
Matchachek, Clyde Phillips, Herman 
Heidland and Theodore Kiefer, represent- 
ing the retail bakers. 

Other districts in process of organiza- 
tion are: Kansas City and Jackson County, 
Otis B. Durbin, captain; Hannibal and 
adjacent counties, Elmer Zimmerman, 
captain; Moberly, Louis Klein, captain; 
Kirksville, J. D. Bondurant, captain; 
Chillicothe, no appointment; St. Joseph, 
F. J. Staedtler, captain; Jefferson City, 
John Sommerer, captain; Sedalia, Mr. 
Leffler, captain; Joplin, August Junge, 
captain; Springfield, John Hastin, cap- 
tain; Sikeston, Emanual Schorle. 








Retail Bread Prices Lower 


Retail bread prices are falling slightly 
according to tables issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. From the beginning of 1914 to 
August, 1917, there was a total advance 
of 82 per cent. Since then there has been 
a decrease, and prices today are 66 per 
cent higher than at the beginning of 1914, 

Stated in terms of prices, the 5c loaf 
rose during 1914 to 5.8c, fluctuated in 
1915 between 6 and 6.4c, ending the year 
at 6.2c. In 1916 the maximum of 7.5¢c was 
reached in November. There was a slight 
falling off in December to 7c, but in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, the upward climb began’ 
again, reaching a crest at 9.1c in August 
and falling off to 8.3c by the close of the 
year. : 

The averages for the last five years are 
as follows: 1913, 5c; 1914, 5.6c; 1915, 6.3c; 
1916, 6.5c; 1917, 8.2c. 





The El Paso (Texas) Master Bakers’ 
Association has been organized with the 
following officers: president, G. W. Rob- 
erts; secretary, S. S. Carpenter. Out of 
24 bakers in this city, 23 joined this or- 
ganization at the first meeting. 
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BAKERY NOTES 

Green Bay, Wis., bakers have agreed 
to bake a 12-oz loaf to sell at 8c. 

Isaac Fogler, baker, New York, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $2,693; assets, $372. 

The Elm Park Bakery, Lincoln, Neb., 
has been re-opened. 

The Wood’s bakery, St. Albans, Vt., 
burned recently. Loss, $1,500. 

J. Akin has opened the Home bakery 
at Crossett, Ark. 

The Orion (Ill.) Bakery has added a 
bread mixer. 

The Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas, 
will build a brick addition to its plant, 
to cost about $17,000. 

Detroit (Mich.) bakers have increased 
the price of the 1-lb loaves from 8c to 9c, 
and the 24-0z loaf from llc to 121,¢. 

The Huber Baking Co., Chester,  Pa., 
has been incorporated + George F. 
Huber. Capital stock, $20,000 

The Superior Baking Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has been incorporated by R. L. Pardee 
and others. Capital stock, $25,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Franco- 
American Baking Co., New York, the re- 
tiring directors were re-elected. 

John C. Seim, for 49 years a baker in 
West Baltimore, Md., died recently, 
aged 77. 

The Fourth Ward bakery, J. G. Tibma, 
proprietor, La Porte, Ind., will build an 
addition. 

The Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has added an oven at a cost of 
$2,000. 

The State Hospital for the Insane, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., will erect a building for bak- 
ery and other departments. 

The Lynchburg (Va.) Steam Bakery 
will erect a new building, two stories with 
basement. 

The Alphabet Baking Co., Daytona, 
Fla. has been incorporated by John 
Nicholson, Harry E. Quig, and Donald 
Nicholson. Capital stock, $40,000. 

The Isenman Co., bakery, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been incorporated by Chris- 
tian, Anna and Elsie Isenman. Capital 
stock, $150,000. 

The Hiscutt bakery, Batavia, N. Y., will 
erect a new building, two stories in front, 
one in rear, of brick and concrete con- 
struction. 

The New Jersey food administrator re- 
cently seized 1,800 bbls of wheat flour 
stored in a warehouse in Passaic, N. J. It 
belonged to the Passaic Bakers’ Exchange. 

The Garrabrant public bakery, Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated by F. Garra- 
brant, P. J. Edwardson, and R. S. Ter- 
hune. Capital stock, $60,000, 

The Hanke Bakery Co., Warwood, W. 
Va., will build a new modern bakery to 
replace its old plant, which is too small 
for its increasing business. 

Rosenthal’s Rumanian bakery, New 
York, has been incorporated by I. Wein- 
reib, S. Rosenthal and M. Goldstein. 
Capital stock, $5,000. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has been incorporated by W. H. 
Cumberlidge, Mary A. Quinn, and R. W. 
Robinson. Capital stock, $10,000. 

The Chandler-Wiser Baking Co., Sand 
Springs, Okla., has been incorporated by 
J. B. Chandler, and E. L. and L. I. Wiser. 
Capital stock, $25,000. 

The Shupe Bread Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has been incorporated by J. J. and C. H. 
Shupe, and E. H. Montgomery. Capital 
stock, $100,000. 

Bakers of Providence, R. I., have re- 
ceived permission from the state food ad- 
ministrator to advance bread prices from 
7y¥,c to 8c for the 1-lb loaf, and from 
Ile to 12%¢ for 22-02 loaf. 

After several conferences between 
County Food Commissioner W. D. Coch- 
ran and bakers, it is announced that bread 
prices in Mason County, Kentucky, will 
be reduced from 10c to 9c per loaf, 

The American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., will build an addition to its plant, 
which will double its capacity. Four 
bread and two cake ovens will be installed. 
The improvements will cost about $30,000 

The Macklem bakery, one of the largest 
in Denver, Colo., was ordered closed by 
the state food administrator during the 
week March 4 to 11, for manufacturing 
and selling bread containing more wheat 
flour than allowed under Food Adminis- 
tration rules. 

Drivers of the Fox Baking Co., York, 
Pa., have undertaken to sell $10,000 worth 
of thrift stamps during 1918. In order 


to stimulate competition, the company 
has arranged a contest, with a prize for 
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the’ person who at the end of the cam- 
paign has sold the most stamps. 

A. Bernstein, baker of Baltimore, Md., 
was ordered to close his plant for 24 
hours and have his shop placarded. He 
was accused of failing to live up to the 
Food Administration regulation requiring 
the use of 20 per cent wheat flour substi- 
tutes in baking bread. 

I. Stern, proprietor Capital City bakery, 

Little Rock, Ark., was wedeted by the 
state food administration to close his bak- 
ery indefinitely for failure to live up to 
the regulations requiring the use of 20 per 
cent wheat flour substitutes in bread and 
331% per cent substitutes in cakes, pies 
and pastry. 
ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., March 20.—St. Louis 
bakers experienced some difficulty in se- 
curing their requirements of wheat flour 
substitutes the fore part of the month, 
but increased offerings have relieved the 


situation considerably, corn meal now-be- 


ing used extensively. Demand for barley 
flour has preece ip considerably, as bak- 
ers seemingly prefer other substitutes 
when obtainable. The call for flour from 
bakers continues far in excess of sup- 
plies. Mills and jobbers are not accepting 
any new trade. 

The new Victory bread is being manu- 
factured by all bakers, 20 per cent of sub- 
stitutes being used, as ordered by the 
government. All bakers are operating 
under a license, and any violating the 
order of the national Food Administration 
as to the amount of substitutes to be used 
in making bread and rolls are closed for 
several days. This also applies to grocers 
who fail to sell an equal amount of sub- 
stitutes with wheat flour. 

The St. Louis committee of the Food 
Administration has ordered six bakers and 
fg to suspend business for several 

ays. Hotels, restaurants and other pub- 
lie places are strictly observing the regu- 
lations. 

Bakers have not noticed any diminution 
in the demand for bread since the Victory 
formulas have been adopted. The popular 
retail price for the 16-oz loaf is 10c. A 
large grocery concern, operating a chain 
of stores, is still selling the 16-oz loaf at 
6c, but admits that it is losing money in 
doing so, and only bakes a certain number 
of loaves per day. Most of the bread sold 
by the larger bakers is being wrapped. 

Rye flour was in good demand, Dut the 
demand fell eff the latter part of the 
month and prices, declined, due to bakers 
not being able to use same as a substitute 
after March 31. : 

The decline in corn had ‘the effect of 
reducing prices on corn products consid- 
erably. Prices on other substitutes are 
also lower, especially barley flour, demand 
for same being light. 

NOTES 

The American Bakery Co., in its Welle- 
Boettler plant, is installing an automatic 
outfit, including a 100-ft oven. Jos. Baker 
& Sons, Ltd., London, are supplying the 
outfit, and it is expected same will be 
installed by August. 

The American Bakery Co, at its annual 
meeting re-elected the rd of directors, 
and J. F. Wiedemeyer was elected to suc- 
ceed Fred S. Freund, deceased. - At a 
meeting of directors all the former offi- 
cers of the company were re-elected. A. 
F. Welle, president, was also elected 
treasurer, to take the place of the late 
F. S. Freund. 

Perer Deruien. 





Torrens-Petri Co. New Plant 

The Torrens-Petri Baking Co. has be- 
gun operating its modern sanitary bakery 
just completed at the corner of Atlantic 
Avenue and Hopkinson Avenue, Brook- 
ta Mr. Torrens and Mr. Petri came to 

rooklyn in 1910 and opened a bakery on 
Claussen Avenue. Their first day’s sales 
were 50 loaves of bread. They now have 
10 automobiles and 16 wagons delivering 
in Brooklyn and vicinity. 

The property on which the new plant is 
built is 98x167, and the building, two 
stories, without’ basement, has a ground 
floor 53x167, and a second floor 53x72. It 
is of mill construction, with brick walls 
and heavy timbers forming the interior 
er tk The street front is of gray 

stry brick, with limestone trimmings. 
lour is unloaded from trucks onto a 
receiving platform at the first floor level, 
and taken by a sack elevator to the flour 


stor: on the second floor, and there 
Sieal on a series of pene platforms, 
each 30x45 inches, and carrying 16 sacks 
of flour. 

As the flour is needed, the platforms 
are drawn up to the girs J outfit, which 
has four compartments, ng possible a 
perfect blend of the different kinds of 
flour used. Passing through the sifter, 
it is carried by screw conveyors and ele- 
vator to a 75-bbl storage bin adjacent to 
the sifters, thence to the mixing and dough 
room. 

The dough passes through a chute lead- 
ing from the second floor to a mezzaninc 
floor, where it is divided and rounded up, 


and deposited in the moving trays of an . 


overhead travelling proofer on the ceiling 
of the first story. From this proofer the 
dough drops to a Ma: on the first floor, 
and passes through a steam closet to the 
ovens. 

In front of the battery of four ovens is 
a belt conveyor wide enough to receive the 
pans of bread as they are taken from the 
ovens and carry them to a point in the 
wrapping-room where all of it is dumped 
from the pans by one man, thus freeing 
the bakeroom of pan racks, pans, etc., in 
front of the ovens, also making it possible 
to work the ovens with fewer men. 

The boiler and fuel rooms are under the 
mezzanine floor, and are entered directly 
from the make-up room. The firing space 
at the back of the ovens connects with 
the boiler and fuel rooms, and both ovens 
and boilers can be easily supervised by 
the superintendent of the bakery. A stair- 
way leads from the make-up room to the 
mezzanine floor, and thence to the dough- 
room on the second floor. . 

The panroom, toilet, dressing-room, 
locker-room and lunchroom are on the 
first floor. A freight elevator connects 
the receiving platform and the second 
floor. offices and retail store are in 
a separate building. 





Liberty Bakeries Corporation 


In August, 1917, the Liberty Bakeries 
Corporation was incorporated under the 
laws of the state of New York, with the 
following officers: H. E. Randolph, presi- 
dent saul treasurer; August K. Bressin- 
ger, vice-president; E. D. P. Collins, sec- 
retary and manager of sales, While the 
capital of the concern is small, there is 
no lack of financial power, as a number 
of men of large affairs are interested in 
the proposition. 

In the search for a suitable home for 
the enterprise, which demanded special 
facilities on account of its combination of 
mill and bakery, an old church building 
at 226-230 West Thirty-fourth Street was 
bought. It is of brick, built in the sub- 
stantial manner of 40 years ago, and 
needed but little alteration. It is well 
lighted throughout, the big church win- 
dows having been retained. 

On the second floor are the offices of 
Mr. Collins, also the dough mixers, and 
a number of revolvigg portable ovens. 
The doughs are fermented in small wood- 
en troughs, instead of the usual long ones 
of the average bakery. 

Through a chute the fermented dough 
is sent to the divider on the floor below; 
thence it reaches the molder, and is then 
put in pans, and given to proof. More 
revolving ovens are placed on this floor, 
making 11 in all, with 6 more ordered, a 
pan-cleaning machine and an automatic 
bread-wrapping machine. 

The present output of the mill is 18 
bbls of flour a day, and as soon as the 
other grinder has been put in place the 
+ eng will be increased to 50 bbls. 

s ample room for additional ma- 
chinery to double this output. 

The company is turning out two kinds 
of bread,—one containing 85 per cent of 
wheat flour and 15 per cent of whole-grain 
corn meal, and the other 90 per cent of 
wheat flour and 10 per cent of whole- 
grain corn meal. No animal fats what- 
ever are used. All loaves are wrapped, 
and each weighs 16 ozs. 

The product is sold through grocery 
stores throughout the metropolitan area, 
and for the convenience of the neighbor- 
hood a salesroom is maintained in the 
factory. It is the intention, as soon as a 
daily output of at least 50,000 loaves is 
reached, to install similar establishments 
in a number of both eastern and western 
cities. 

The general offices of the company are 
at 50 East Forty-second Street. 
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Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 
Lard, tierces, lb 28% @28 %c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $2.25 @3.25. 
Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 66c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib. in cases 60c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12% @13%c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, granulated, 100 Ibs $8.05. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 21%c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 26%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.75. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 65c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 22c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12 \%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 23c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 27% @28%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $13. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 10c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 33c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.90. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.80. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.72. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 26c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.75. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12c. 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.69. 
Lard, tierces, lb 23\%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.50@5.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 65c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, 50-Ilb cans, Ib 24c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 11%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 29c, 
CHICAGO 
Sugar, granulated, 100 Ibs $8.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.60@1.65. 
Lard, tierces, lb 27@29e. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25@5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.65 @4.80. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12 %c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12 %c. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.04. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, 1b 23%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 27%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.80. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 66v. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans 11 %c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 15c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 10 %c. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.45. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, bbls, gallon $1.30. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases lOc. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases llc. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 22%c. 
Canned’ peaches, gallons, doz $6. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 44c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9\c. 


Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of 1 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbi, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
March 16, 1918, and on approximately th: 
same date in other years: 





No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat 
Year hard ent Year hard en 
1918..... $2.12 *$10.20 1907..... $ .72 $3.05 
> RRA 1.92% 8.40 1906..... 77% = =3..45 
1916..... 1.06 5.00 1905..... 1.03 4.65 
1915..... 1.55% 6.90 1904..... 90% 4.1' 
1914..... 89% 3.80 1908..... 69% 2.9 
1913..... 8 3.70 1902..... 70 2.95 
3088u...% 1.06% 4.55 1901..... 69% 3.05 
1911..... 89 3.90 1900..... 3.00 
1910..... 1.11% 4.75 1899..... 66% 3.0 
1909..... 1.16 4.95 1898..... 9 4.6 
1908..... 6 0 


96% 4.1 
*War quality flour. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern miils, an‘ 
the closing price of No. 1 northern wheat «' 
Minneapolis on March 22, 1918, and on ap- 

proximately the same date in other years: 





lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Y bbl Year b bbl 
> $2.14 *$9.65 1908..... $ .7 $3.65 
917..... 2.02% 9.6 oe 70% 3.50 
1916..... 1.11% 65.80 1901..... 73% 3.65 
1916..... 1.52% 7.80 1900..... 65% 3.35 
1914..... 93% 4.66 1899..... 66% 3.30 
1918..... 85% 4.40 1898..... 7 4.80 
i) ee 1.08 5.10 1897..... 91% 3.75 
1928..... 97% 4.70 1896..... 57% 3.10 
1910..... 1,15 5.50 1895..... 0 3.15 
3008... 1.156% 6.40 1894..... 6 3.20 
3008. Wis. 1.08% 65.20 1898..... 65 3.50 
1907..... -79% 3.90 1892..... +78% 4.00 
1906..... -717T% 3.80 1891..... 97% 4.80 
1905..... 1.15% 6.80 1890..... .78 4.15 
1904..... -95% 4.80 
*War quality flour. 
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CHICAGO, MARCH 23 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Flour made of spring wheat un- 

der ruling of Food Administra- 

tion, basis Chicago, in 98-Ib 

Backs vccaviesecvsee is be teen ee $11.25 @11.75 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 

to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.70@10.90 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton.$11.50@12.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $11.40 @11.80 
RYE FLOUR 
White patent, cotton ...... oo + $14,256 @14.75 
BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, cotton ........- $12.25 @12.75 

WHEAT—Receipts small, demand good. 
No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red 
ind No. 3 hard, $2.14; a car of No. 1 dark 
northern spring sold at $2.24; No. 5 mixed 
sold at $2; No, 1 northern spring, $2.20; No. 
2 northern, $2.14. 

CORN—Market unsettled and easier. Sam- 
ple grade, 65¢@$1.50, the latter for kiln- 
dried; No, 6 mixed, $1.20@1.40; No. 5 mixed, 
$1.35@1.55; No. 4 mixed, $1.50@1.60; No. 6 
yellow, $1. 20@1. 55; No. 6 yellow, $1.35@1.60; 
No. 4 yellow, $1. 50@1. 70; No. 3 yellow, $1. 66 
)1.80; No. 6 white, $1,@1.30; No. 5 white, 
$1.40@1.65; No. 4 white, $1.60@1.75; No. 3 
vhite, $1.80@1.86. 

OATS—Market weak on Saturday, and 
prices 2@3%c lower; No. 3 white, 91% @93c; 
standard 91% @94%c, the latter early; No. 2 
vhite, 92% @98%c, 

RYE—Market firm and prices 8c higher; 
No. 2, $2.88@2.90, with a part car sold at 

87; No. 3 sold at $2.83. 

BARLEY—Market weak and 5@8c lower; 
maltsters and feeders buying. Feed sold at 
$1,80@1.90; malting at $2@2.11. 

CORN GOODS—Trade good. Mills have a 
ittle more to sell, but prices are nominal, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 190 166 220 213 
Wheat, bus.... 106 564 28 616 
Corn, DUS....+. $3,476 1,482 1,230 1,022 


Oats, bus.....- 1,873 2,044 1,183 1,644 
tye, DUB. +eeee 126 90 31 60 
bus.... 653 393 154 132 








PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 23 


FLOUR—Receipts, 1,142 bbls, and 23,280,-~ 


; lbs in sacks, Quotations, to arrive, per 
196 lbs in wood: 

Winter wheat 100 per cent flour.$10.75 @11.50 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.75@11.50 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.560@11.50 

WHEAT—The market ruled firm. Re- 
ceipts, 569,288 bus; exports, 63,402; stock, 41,- 

15. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection:. 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
7; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

RYE FLOUR—Declined 50c bbl early in 
the week, under a less active demand, but at 
revised figures buyers showed more interest, 
ind feeling at the close is firm. ‘Quotations: 
$14@15, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks, 

BARLEY FLOUR—Demand has fallen off 
and prices have declined about T75c bbl, 
Owing to large contracts already made, buy- 
ers are disposed to operate cautiously. Quo- 
tations: to arrive, on a basis of $12.50@13.50 
per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Small supply, and trade slow. 
Prices declined 56@8ec. Receipts, 69,238 bus; 
exports, 19,079; stock, 79,838. ‘Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: No. 3 yellow, $1.95 
1.96; No. 4 yellow, $1.90@1.92 

CORN PRODUCTS—Prices were weaker 

rly in the week, with trade slow, but at 
revised figures buyers began to show more 
interest, and the market closes steady. Quo- 
tations: 100-1b 






; sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal ..........$5.25@5.650 
Cranulated yellow meal ....... 
Granulated white meal . 
Yellow table meal ..... 
White table meal ........... - 
White corm §OUP seisvcevccecenecs Sa | 80 
Yellow COPM flOUP .seecccccessccces eves @Q6,00 
Pearl homG@ is eeci katedtesvcncee: épc Que 
Hominy and grits, case ..... sseee cove @3.60 
OATS—Market quiet and 1c lower, with 
moderate but ample offerings, Receipts, 214,- 
“1 bus; stock, 260,497. Quotations: 





No. 2 white ..... te nasa Ba own a ew o1.06% 
Standard white ..... Wied oe4 - 1.05% @1. 

No. 3 whit@;cséaubbecoch coven mee ios @1. 08% 
No. 4 white ....ccccccscecces. 108% @1.04% 


OATMEAL—Buyers showed little interest, 
ring the market ruled weak and slightly low- 
er, in "Soe with the me gud heed bee = 
‘crial. Quotations: groun bbl, 
$11.93; rolled, steam or iiln-dried. b bbl, D1 $20.60 


@10.85; patent, cut, bbl, $11.93@13.56; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $7.05@9.90. 





DULUTH, MARCH 23 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality ........... $9.75 @10.00 
Durum war semolina ..........+. 9.80@10.00 
Durum clear .....ccccccsscess oe 

No. 2 straight rye ............+. 13. 95@14. 20 
No. 5 white rye blend .......... 11,45 @11.70 
No. 8 rye meal .......ccececcese 12.20@12.45 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT. 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Mch. 23.14,175 Mch. 24. 7,030 Mch. 25.34,000 
Mch., 16.14,430 Mch. 17.12,350 Mch. 18.29,600 
Mch. 9.20,916 Mch, 10.14,540 Mch, 11.20,980 
Mch, 2.16,735 Mch, 3.17,720 Mch. 4.13,800 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Mch. 23. .... Mch. 24. .... Mech, 26. .... 
Mch. 16. Mech, 17. Mch, 18. .... 
Mch. 9. Mch. 10. .... Mech, 11. 


Mch, 2. .... Mch. 8. .... Mch. 4. 5,360 


WHEAT—A slight increase in receipts was 
about the only new factor. Very little durum 
or winter wheat received, bulk of receipts 
being spring and of the better grades. There 
were also a few mixed cars. As before, track 
supplies proved insufficient for milling re- 
quirements. Elevators reported no bonded 
receipts. It is reported that bulk of bonded 
stock here is to be shipped out shortly for 
seeding purposes. Elevators shipped out fair 
quantity to mills the past week. Shipping 
demand for elevator wheat seems to have 
temporarily slackened, judging by the small- 
ness of this week’s withdrawals, 

Stocks decreased 41,000 bus, against 346,000 
increase last year and 921,000 in 1916. Total 
in store, 640,000 bus, compared with 10,514,000 
a year ago, and 20,396,000 two years ago. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Mar. 16..... 85% @86% 286@288 170@220 
Mar. 18..... 87% @89% 282@284 150@200 
Mar. 19..... 89% @90% 284@286 155@200 
Mar, 20..... 89% @89% 286@288 160@2056 
Mar. 21..... 90% @90% 288@290 170@210 
Mar. 22..... one ‘<5 290@292 168@208 
Mar. 23..... 90% 294@296 163@203 
Mar. 24,1917 bu Gols 160@162 85@126 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 23 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

c—— Domestic—, ——Bonded——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


COPR onsen 55 Bee ° 

OOts 22.0500 40 1,259 675 W 2, 508 1, 78 
Rye é de ae 8 441 24 ane 

Barley S60: Tl SEE ice 250 168 





Flaxseed ... 36 1,619 1,645 ii 137 49 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN, MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (March 23), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Receipts, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Spring ..... 18 442 1,001 27 59 267 
Durum ..... 12 29 240 ves 3 ees 
Winter .... 1 1 66 16 
Totals ... 31 472 1,307 43 62 267 
Cort: veinsi. 9 sD 6 
Oats ....... 5 
Bonded 178 287 2 196 
4. Ree ase 1 8 a2 21 
Barley ..... 23 29 37 26. ses 16 
Bonded... ... 19 18° see 7 
Plaxseed ... 12 29 8 “18 eee eee 
Bonded. . 4 12 il ° 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 23 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

r~ Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor }126 1,472 4,882 24 3 61 
2 dk nor 


3 dk nor 
3 nor- cos 475. 397... see 26 
All other 
spring ... 159 6,815 7,483 ... 517 869 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur Se tee oan 1 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur BT. ves ven > er ees 
All other 
durum ... 265 909 6,334 2 21 95 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt 
All other 
winter ... SRR. FE eet ead 31 
White eee 4 oes 8 11 eee 
Mixed ..... 6 66 
Totals 640 10,514 19,639 42 6552 1,138 
Afloat . ae “hi Er 
Totals ... 64010,514 20,397 42 652 1,138 
FLAXSEED—Prices greatly disturbed 


most of the week. The bear drive Monday 
practically shook out all weak speculators, 
and with the scoring of low spots market 
appeared to have been pretty thoroughly 
liquidated. After reaching bottom, May 
$4.02, July $4 and October $3.60, sentiment 
changed, and it required but little buying 
power to sharply rally prices. Because of 
no pressing offerings to resist buyers, it be- 
came comparatively easy for them to force 


matters as best favored them. By Thursday, 
market had bulged 29@31%c from the lowest 
points. Peak was registered when May 
touched $4.33%, July $4.31 and October $3.79. 
Later, prices became wobbly, then finally 
market ran into stop-loss orders that devel- 
oped severe breaks, Setback scored on Fri- 
day and today covered 18@20c, leaving prices 
standing at the close but 2%@3%c higher 
than on March 16 on May and July; October, 
le under. This morning market was off 6@7c 
and only 1,000 bus traded in for the list. 
Present conditions were attributable to the 
unfavorable war news, along with advancing 
Argentine cable, construed here as having 
bearish effect, by reason of difficulty in get- 
ting boats to move supplies to this country. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


——Close——, 
Opening ° March 25 
Mch.18 High Low Mch, 23 1917 


May ..$4.12% $4. 35% $4.02 $4.15 $2.16% 
July .. 4.07 4.31 4.00 ° 4,13 2.16% 
Oct, .. 3.60 2.79 3.60 3.59 eee 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 23 
FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10@10.40, cotton %-bbis; 95 per 
cent, $10@10.50; low-grade, $7.50@9,—jute. 
MILLFEED-—-Bran, $1.60@1.65 per 100-Ib 
sack; brown shorts, $1.70@1.75; gray shorts, 
$2.05 @2.10,—based on Administration grades 
and differentials, Corn chop, $3.10@3.20. 
WHEAT—Representative sales today: hard 
wheat, No. 1, 1 car at $2.19, 1 at $2.15, 1 
at $2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.08; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 
CORN—Mixed, No. 2 $1.67@1.78, No. 3 
$1.61@1.66; white, No. 2 $1.83@1.88, No. 3 
$1.72@1.78; yellow, No. 2 $1.72@1.80, No. 3 
$1.62 @1.70. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
eee -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus. 132,300 ~ 950 297,000 762,750 


Corn, bus...1,557,600 252,500 1,196,250 838,750 
Oats, bus... 329,800 74,800 141,000 62,700 
Rye, bus.... 23,100 4,400 14,300 9,900 


Barley, bus. 35,000 11,200 22,400 74,200 
Bran, tons.. 480 360 1,020 580 
Hay, tons... 13,440 7,380 7,956 7,032 
Flour, bbis.. 9,230 9,750 26,750 7,260 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 23 


FLOUR—Hard winter 100 per cent, $11@ 
11.75,—jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, $11.30 
@12,—jute or cotton. Spring wheat 100 per 
cent, $11@11.75; low-grade, $9@10,—jute. 
Straight rye flour $13.25, and white $13.75, 
jute. Rice flour, $9.85 per 100 Ibs, cotton. 
Barley flour, $12.50@13, jute. Kiln-dried corn 
meal $5.10@5.50, corn flour $7.50, per 100 Ibs. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 38 per 
cent of cost of wheat, bulk at mill (sacks 
extra); $2 ton over for shorts, mixed feed $4, 
and middlings $9. White hominy feed, $61.50 
@62 ton; corn bran, $27 for natural, $40@42 
for kiln-dried; oat feed, $26 ton for coarse, 
and $28 for reground. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 117 cars, against 87. 
Government prices, 

CORN—Demand good; 15@20c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 689 cars, against 676. Closing prices: 
No. 8 corn, $1.60@1.70; No. 4 corn, $1.45; 
No. 5 corn, $1.40; No. 6 corn, $1.20; No. 3 
yellow, $1.60@1.65; No. 4 yellow, $1.55; No. 
5 yellow, $1.40; No. 6 yellow, $1.30; sample, 
85c; No. 3 white, $1.92@2; No. 4 white, $1.60 
@1.68; No. 5 white, $1.55; No. 6 white, $1.25. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.35 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$10.35; cream meal, $10.15. 

OATS—Up 4@5c. Receipts, 410 cars, 
against 386. Demand good. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 92@92%c; No. 4 white, 91@ 
91%c; No. 2 mixed, 90c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Coe cess --Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 61,730 78,490 103,130 105,600 
Wheat, bus.. 167,247 614,544 106,800 435,880 
Corn, bus... .1,081,667 584,650 935,130 287,020 
Oats, bus....1,124,000 481,100 631,080 414,170 
Rye, bus..... 33,395 1,100 4,040 1,990 
Barley, bus.. 61,200 6,400 19,640 810 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 23 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 


quality, cotton ...........+5+. $.....@10.55 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... ib. 00@15. 30 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton..... 12.00 @12.90 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 11.75 @12.00 
Barley flour, cotton ............ + «e+ +@11.70 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... oeeee@ 6.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton....... «-++@ 6.00 


MILLFEED—Strong for wheat feeds, with 
little offering. Bran nominally $35@40.50; 
standard fine middlings, $37@41.50; barley 
feed, $46@48: rye feed, $51.5°¢@52; hominy 
feed, $63; oil meal, $58.50,—all in 100-Ib 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Demand brisk 
from millers and shippers. Receipts, 31 cars. 
Government prices prevail. No, 1 northern 
spring, . 21@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 3, 
$2.14@2. 

saeaae kilns early, but later eased 
off, with market closing dull and neglected, 
and offerings carried over. Receipts, 226 cars. 
Medium, $1.94@2.14; No. 3, $1.90@2.10; No. 
4, $1.80@2.10; feed and rejected, $1.70@1.95. 

RYE—Up 12@13c. Receipts, 56 cars. Mill- 
ers and shippers were in the market and 


offerings cleaned up. No. 1, bg 79@2.92; No. 
2, $2.78@2.91; No. 3, $2.65@2. 

CORN—Advanced poh , ny 599 
cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.45@1.80; No, 4 yellow, 
$1.35@1.70; No. 3 mixed, $1.40@1.75; No. 3 
white, $1.45 @1.80, 

OATS—Prices were 4% @be higher. Re- 
ceipts, 306 cars. Demand good from millers 
for choice heavy for milling purposes. Ship- 
pers bought freely early in the week, but 
later held off. Standard, 89% @96%c; No. 3 
white, 88% @95%c; No, 4 white, 88@95 %c. 


WEEK’S ‘RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, age 
1918 1917 918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 18,850 8,800 4“, 770 ~=—9,490 
Wheat, bus.. 40,300 145,000 88,800 108,750 
Corn, bus.... 807,980 201,000 521,334 175,155 
Oats, bus.... 687,680 303,800 223,497 502,600 
Barley, bus.. 344,250 162,400 161,400 954,410 
Rye, bus..... 67,575 28,440 28,975 30,810 
Feed, tons.... 810 180 6,242 2,997 





TOLEDO, MARCH 23 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, regulation 98's, cotton, 
SOM. GR ccccsecccstvcvecces $10.10@10.40 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ........sccccceees $32.20 
PRU grew 0 Sess sobs Soeb sabebe% 35.65 
SC 0s WUbt ad cdoeh eee ads peetnsas 41.00 
Oil meal in 100-Ib bags............... 54.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 8.00 


WHEAT—Receipts 15 cars, 5 contract; 
year ago 17, 5 contract. 


CORN—Receipts 146 cars, 11 contract; year 
ago 64, 47 contract. 


OATS—Receipts 63 cars, 43 contract; year 
ago 40, 28 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments+, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus.. 18,000 19,800 14,700 21,400 
Corn, bus.... 186,600 64,800 63,400 17,100 
Oats, bus.... 97,200 63,200 91,700 19,600 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 23 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





Spring 95 per cent patent....... $10.75 @10.95 
Spring 100 per cent straight 10.50@10.70 
Winter 95 per cent patent....... 10.70 @10.85 


Winter 100 per cent straight.... 10.560@10.65 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent.. 10.75 @10.95 
Hard winter 100 per ct. straight. 10.50@10.70 


Rye flour, pure and blended..... 14.00@14.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ blended patent..... é @11.30 

City mills’ winter patent ....... @11.20 


City mills’ 100 per cent straight. 


MILLFEED—Lifeless and nominal. The 
only offerings are rye and barley middlings 
at $55 ton, which fail to awaken any interest. 
Inside prices represent nothing-to-offer rates, 
and outside limits the figures at which some 
mills are willing to sell as jobbers. Quota- 
tions, in 100-Ilb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$36.50 @ 41.50; spring middlings, $38.50@ 
43.50; soft winter bran, $33.50@38.50; soft 
winter middlings, $35.50 @ 40.50. 


WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement 
light and demand good. Receipts, 33,024 bus; 
exports, 51,618; stock, 126,941. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, '$2. 24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 


CORN—Sharply lower, with demand tem- 
porarily satisfied and movement increasing. 
Receipts, 142,454 bus; stock, 168,242. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.90, 
nominal; near-by white cob, bbl, $8.25; yel- 
low, $7 .76. 

OATS—Off 6@6%c, with movement fair 
and demand light. Receipts, 242,810 bus; ex- 
ports, 382,338; stock, 366,451. Closing prices: 
standard white, $1.01%@1.02; No. 3 white, 
$1.00% @1.01. 

RYE—Up 6c, with demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 35,946 bus; exports, 62,- 
146; stock, 152,180. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $2.65. 





BUFFALO, MARCH 23 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
GE IOS on cviccunn vuadccecss $....@10.85 
SL Wh vee Bho US cba Geo bes @16.00 
ae DIED: “cc Whe 600.0 bs oa sede «+» + @14.90 
PCN SE rt eos bhi bectbiace’® exe @15.25 
Corn flour, white .. @13.00 
ie Pee eee @ 9.76 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ................ $34.50 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 36.50 
Flour middlings, per ton .............« 43.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 49.00 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton.... 46.00 
Barley middlings, per ton ............ 63.00 
Barley middlings, mixed, per ton .... 64.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton ....... 54.00 
Corn bran, per tom ..........00...1... 50.06 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 70.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 105.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........... 73.50 
Corn meal feed, white, per ton........ 63.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ................ 74.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .............605. 57.07 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent, ton..... 55.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton..... 52.50 
Cottonseed meal, 20 per cent, ton..... 43.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 57.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 13.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton....... 30.00 


WHEAT —tThere will be no further distri- 
bution of wheat until late next week. Prices 
remain unchanged. Dark No. 1 northern, 
$2.30; dark No. 2 northern, $2.27; regular 








. 


990 


No. 1 northern, $2.26; Manitoba No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.27,—c.i.f. ‘Winter wheat scarce. Only 
a few cars offered this week, but it is oaba 
the movement will increase in a few days. 
There is an active inquiry for any kind of 
milling wheat. No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 
white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, 
$2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No, 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 
wheat 12c, under No. 1, in store, New York 
export. 

CORN—The market was stronger for choice 
yellow and white corn, buyers wanting the 
top of the grade. There was some very poor 
kiln-dried corn offered here, and it sold con- 
siderably under the market, considering the 
grade. The trade is looking for some good 
natural corn to come along in a few days. 
Closing: No. 3 yellow $1.75@1.80, No. 4 yel- 
low $1.65@1.70, kiln-dried; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.60@1.65; No. 6 yellow, $1.55@1.60,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Market irregular, and generally 
easy at the close. Receipts were heavy and 
demand good for choice heavy. No. 1 white, 
$1.00%; standard, $1.00%; No. 3 white, 
$1.00%; No. white, 99%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Stronger, with offerings at pres- 
ent prices very light. Millers seemed to be 
supplied, but maltsters were figuring. Quota- 
tions were $2.15@2.30 for opening or rail 
shipment. 

RYE—Sales were at $2.80 for No. 2, and 
that price was bid for more, on track, or to 
arrive. 





BOSTON, MARCH 23 

FLOUR—100 per cent patents, in sacks, 
$10.65@11. Occasional offerings in limited 
way. 

MILLFEED—tThe market is bare of wheat 
feeds, either in transit or for shipment. A 
little arriving that has been delayed in ship- 
ment, but it goes at once into consumption. 
Rye feed offering in a limited way at $52 
ton, in 100’s, with barley feed at $50, stock 
feed at $64 and cottonseed feed at $57. Oat 
hulls are offered in a small way at $32, in 
100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—An active demand 
for white corn products. White corn flour 
offered only occasionally, with last sales 
noted at $6.75 per 100 lbs. White corn meal 
sells readily at $5.35@6 per 100 lbs. Yellow 
corn meal is offered at $5@5.75 bbl, with 
cracked corn at $3.85@3.90, and feeding corn 
meal at $3.75@3.80, both in 100’s. 

FLOUR SUBSTITUTES—An active demand 
for oatmeal, with rolled quoted at $11.90 and 
cut and ground at $13.69 per 180 lbs, in sacks. 
Only a little graham flour offered, and held 
at $10.50 bbl, in sacks, for stone-ground. Rye 
flour straights nominally $15@15.50 bbl, in 
sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


gama + r—Stocks—, 

1918 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis...*103,660 63.681 perce vowed 
Wheat, bus... 2,400 40,000 * 373 39,162 
Corn, bus..... 35,800 37,208 1,389 32,717 
Oats, bus..... 373,100 145,897 424,138 372,742 
Rye, BUM. ccscs cecve Seose 5, 6,147 
Barley, Dus... 206+ seece 1,456 3 ..e- 
Millifeed, tons. 314 FE cecce oveee 
Corn meal, bbis 752 )) re ee 
Oatmeal, cases 4,397 8 ..... sscse cence 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,800 L,.5BO. ccece «= eaves 


*Includes 58,800 bbis for export. 
The exports during the week ending March 
23 were 175,000 bus of oats. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 23 

FLOUR—In strong demand. Prices nom- 
inal at about $10.90@11.25, jute. Receipts for 
domestic consumption, 72,573 sacks, a de- 
crease from last week. 

RYE FLOUR—Less in demand, owing to 
approach of Jewish holidays. Prices ranged 
$14.25@15, jute, about 75c@$1 under last 
week. 

CORN GOODS—In much lighter demand 
and offerings much heavier. Mills seem to 
be catching up on orders, and western bro- 
kers’ reselling has depressed prices. White 
bolted meal, $5.10, yellow $4.50, and corn 
flour $5.30, per 100 Ibs in cotton. 

MILLFEED—No offerings and no business. 

WHEAT—Movement considerably heavier, 
being 148,600 bus, or about five times greater 
than last week. 

CORN—A comparatively heavy movement 
occurred in this grain, being about double 
that of last week and amounting to 702,800 
bus. Kiln-dried, 15-day shpiment, No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.90%; No. 4 yellow, $1.83. 

OATS—Fairly active, with reasonably good 
demand. Prices ranged $1.06@1.08%, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 214,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 26 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard 100 per cent flour...... $9.20@10.00 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b, Minneapolis, today (March 26), 
were: 
War semolina ..... bs ta ebbe ae cee $9.90@10.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
wp tip tn 222,685 383,865 251,290 
150,340 222,685 383,865 251,290 
March 16.. 95,485 332,600 403,040 218,630 
March 9... 172,135 391,490 384,575 288,275 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 








March 30.. 
March 23.. 


March 30.. ...... 13,635 42,035 15,635 
March 23.. 700 «613,635 §=642,035 §=15,635 
March 16.. 7,635 17,610 70,445 33,545 
March 9... 22,096 28,215 19,685 33,910 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 
Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Feb. 16. 63 56,475 164,910 176,460 16,430 3,825 
Feb. 23. 63 56,475 162,385 183,115 8,400 6,336 
Mar. 2. 63 59,176 172,755 206,465 10,150 3,975 
Mar. 9. 62 55,875 127,825 181,310 000 715 
Mar. 16. 57 563,175 116,245 182,615 2,270 4,460 
Mar. 23. 47 42,125 657,285 105,485 1,175 400 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 26) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

March 26 Year ago 
BRPOR vee cccnecscisien $33.50@34.00 $35.00 @37.00 
Stand. middlings.. 35.50@36.00 35.00@37.00 
Flour middlings... 42.50@43.00 39.00@40.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 48.50@49.00 42.00@43.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

March 26 Year ago 
- - $89. 50 @ 40, 00 $40.50@ 42.50 
Stand. middlings.. 41.50@42.00 40.50@42.50 
Flour middlings. . . 48.50@49.00 44.560@46.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 54.50@55.00 47.50@48.50 

CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst..... .» - $62.00 @62.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 61.00@61.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.50@61.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.00@60.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. ..... 00 
Yellow corn meal, ence pide 
Corn meal, white*® .......++..+ 11.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.. * $276 60@14. 00 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 12.30@13.80 


Standard bran. 






Rye flour, pure dark* ......... - 12.00@13.30 
Rye mOal® 2c ccccececcecces «+ 11.00@11.10 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons 11.50 @13.50 
Buckwheat flour, bbl* ..... ++ 14.00@14.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbl* ........ 9.50@ 9.60 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 9.50@ 9.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 910.55 @10.65 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 18.00 @ 26.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 22.00@26.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 48,00@54.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 53.00@61.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ........ 33.00 @ 41.00 
20.00 @ 22.00 

30.00 @33.00 


Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 

Fine seed screenings, ton 

Oil cake, 2,000 lbs 

Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100- “ib ‘gackst . ° 
*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 

than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. {Nominal. 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 











0.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northérn spring ........+++.« 2.17 2.14 
WOO GOTTRE ooo soko cb cccccce 2.15 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ......--++-0+. 2.21 2.18 
WUTC ce ccctocs eos B27 2.14 
Red durum ..... - 3.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter .......0sseeeees 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter . eeeeccose 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ........ ebecceses 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 

and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
March Corn Oats Ry Barley 
19... 170@175 90% @91% 290@291 165@202 
20... 175@180 89% @90% 292@293 170@208 
21... 180@185 91% @92% 294@295 170@210 
22... 180@185 92% @93% 298@300 165@207 
23... 175@180 50% O01 % 300 @302 160@200 
25... 175@180 89 @90 300@302 150@187 
26*.. 116@117% 61 @62 163@164101@128 

*1917. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Mar. 24 


Mar. 23 Mar. 16 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 695,970 689,310 2,032,520 
Flour, bbis ...... 17,422 9,569 12,723 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,743 1,374 1,383 
Corn, bus ....... 506,730 788,040 259,840 
Oats, bus ....... 1,570,760 1,269,020 432,000 
Barley, bus ..... 1,190,880 1,211,040 291,510 
Rye, bus ........ 276,150 246,480 83,000 
Flaxseed, bus 128,520 118,720 95,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
M 


ing Saturday were: ar. 24 
Mar. 23 Mar. 16 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 193,720 203,550 375,480 
Flour, bbls ...... 300,227 222,225 227,206 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,415 12,073 12,355 
Corn, bus ....... 448,500 544,960 239,940 
Oats, bus ....... 1,364,770 1,113,000 240,240 
Barley, bus ..... 738,390 590,870 135,800 
Rye, bus ........ 208,080 156,080 14,300 
Flaxseed, bus ... 15,340 12,200 8,750 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending March 
23, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 

March 23 Mar. 
45 


No. 1 dark northern spring. . 





No, 2 dark northern spring. . 54 59 
Other dark northern spring. . 46 42 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 54 47 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 82 86 
Other northern spring ....... 168 121 
No. 1 red spring .........+.. any éwe 
Other red spring ............ i 2 
Red spring humpback ....... 8 8 
Amber durum ..........+5+5 55 36 
pe eS rrr eds Creare 19 6 
Red durum ........... 7 2 
Mixed wheat ......... ovat 91 109 
Dark hard winter 2 6 
 . 8. Berri ce 8 7 
Ee UE fs ween cba covbdioad 1 aes 
8 eS 16 9 
i 2. Serre 3 1 
We GE dice o> cicpireear ces 4 ase 

Totals ....... Te eye ree PET) 574 587 


Comparisons for other years: 
Mar. 24 Mar. 25 gg 7 
1916 




















1917 

Da Oe SP 4 128 ag 
No. 1 northern ..... 43 872 139 
No. 2 northern ..... 78 593 238 
298 270 
182 191 

28 3 
53 24 
50 11 
Totals, spring..... 831 2,204 904 
Hard winter ....... 154 194 8 
Macaroni ........+.+. 53 91 69 
po er ri . 8 168 39 
Weeteth i cscceedes 16 92 2 
Petals sccicses ++-1,091 2,749 1,022 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Mar. 24 Mar. 25 
Mar. 23 Mar. 16 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... ote ver 472 647 
No. 1 northern.. ... oes 1,487 4,109 
No. 2 northern... ... eee 1,934 2,474 
Other grades ... ... eae 6,519 5,295 
ee 537 639 10, ane 12,525 


10,805 .... 
20,108 . 
21,575 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Mar. 24 Mar. 25 Mar. 27 
Mar. 23 Mar. 16 1917 1916 1915 
Corn .... 742 673 282 102 594 
Oats ....1,786 1,534 6,606 3,299 2,053 
Barley . +» 100 880 975 248 390 
Rye .... 234 292 372 385 135 
Flaxseed. 65 60 464 177 70 





In 1915 ... 
In 1914... 
In 1913 





seeee eeeee 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
March 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
| eee 199 243 45 ‘ 
ye ee 136 506 119 84 
Consolidated ..... 70 156 36 81 
Ogilvie .......... 458 113 53 een 

a, ee ° 45 70 22 65 
Grain Growers ... 331 881 137 oe 
Fort William .... 63 307 86 39 
PT, Orr re 48 72 15 jo 
, SS FS Sra 447 829 198 175 
Northwestern .... 76 23 11 eT 
Can. Northern ... 1,449 1,340 539 141 
Horn & Co. ...... 11 31 3 39 
Can. Govt, ....... 165 116 45 70 
Thunder Bay .... 396 585 132 21 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 668 260 54 107 
Dav. & Smith ... 142 288 65 eos 

BHOAW 6ccsvnwe 4,702 5,820 1,561 818 
.. ge eee 23,463 10,613 1,285 1,590 
Receipts ......... 329 466 135 66 
Rail shipments .. 774 68 30 46 
Storage afloat .... 2,692 ° ve 

Year ago ...... 89 i0i eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... MO. 3:0. Was sisi 2 
No. 1 northern..1,394 No. 2 C. W...... 452 
No. 2 northern... 719 No. 3 C. W...... 397 
No. 3 northern... 631 Ex. 1 feed ..... 826 
OX Se 209 1 feed .......... 1,480 
BEN DD sscseroccs Ss . Sas 1,343 
hee 660 Others ......... 1,320 
hong MELEE 202 
Tree 712 | 5,820 

so ee ee 4,702 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

March 26.—Oats were in good strong de- 
mand, and prices were steady. Elevators and 
exporters were good buyers. Offerings were 
fairly heavy this week, but were cleaned up 
daily. No. 3 white sold today at 4@4%c 
over the Minneapolis May, or 90@90%c bu; 
No. 4 white, 89@89%c. 

Corn was active and firm most of last week, 
but the last three days buyers were indiffer- 
ent, and prices were a little lower. No. 3 
yellow was quoted today at $1.70@1.80 bu; 
No. 3 mixed, $1,60@1.70; other grades, 85c 
@$1.65. 

Rye prices are 11@12c bu higher for the 
week, No. 2 selling at $3@3.02 bu today. De- 
mand was good all the week, local and in- 
terior mills taking everything offered. 

Milling barley was active last week. On 
Saturday and yesterday, market was dull and 
prices much easier, but today demand was 
much better and prices a little firmer. Range 
quoted today, $1.50@1.88 bu. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, March 25.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Mar, 24 Mar. 25 
Destination— Mar. 23 Mar. 16 1917 1916 











London ........ 6,000 6,000 41,000 16,913 
Liverpool ...... CEOOG i ewas 33,000 27,472 
Glasgow 13,000 6,000 652,674 
Leith FLIP CEE TS Cae TT tee 33,397 
Hull 26,000 Cone tees 
OME ve seteus Me. ebtad eres e 
CREED ods hvcccs SERRE: sp ehep Cokes ° 
Manchester .... 26, 000 23,000 ..... 466 
France ........ Sere 73,000 198,749 
BO 6 btu cvcuhe: wees . are yee 46,000 
SOE « cinci ek. wpves oe aben 35,00 dimcse 
See ONO. oaks veka bs vee 20,245 
CEs 60 Neaeks Sadued. ke aes Dabace 18,679 
GE SACs EvOEES Mee uee: Beaks 2,000 26,274 
Re ae eee eee 1,696 
ee ee aebee 220 
a Se a ae a 7,000 18,983 
Cum Mere i ad Oa s 4,000 10,000 
Se , MR eee CoE ete Ls ee ae te 278 
is ohn , URTER Be a 8,000 1,060 
i REEL pes ok Tae eee 2,000 ..... 
i se res 37,000 ..... 5,000 2,711 
Totals .......172,000 73,000 217,000 475,767 


March 27, 1918 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— To— 

Albany ........- 25.1 Philadelphia 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia* 23.0 
Baltimore* ..... 22.0 Philadelphiat 23.0 
Baltimoret ..... 22.0 Pittsburgh ...... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ....... 27.8 
Boston 27.8 Portland*® ...... 24.0 
Boston* 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont . - 36.0 Quebec ......... 32.8 
Buffalo .. - 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
| eer eee 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
eae 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
TEBROR oc oscccnce 22.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy ........... 26.1 
Newport News*.. 22.0 Utica ........... 24.1 
New York ...... 25.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* ..... 24.0 Chicago (local)... 10.0 
New Yorkf ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through —Proportionals to—, 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
eee 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
pe Pee 22.0 8.1 13.9 

*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville 29.4 39.0 
SWEET eee 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans... - 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham ... - 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery 29.4 39.0 
a rerrrr eer hoes 29.4 39.0 
» BIO TE e 17.5 27.5 
FORD. vviewecccstessorevoos 32.4 42.0 
PRIMED bo Seisinewses cbc vavwes 31.4 41.0 
SOVOBBOR 265 cc cc ccccercece 29.4 39.0 
pis QWPPree rrr 33.4 43.0 
BOE cartes (ebarvestecves 33.4 43.0 

29.4 39.0 


Charteston, &. C. .2..ccceces 


CHICAGO - 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 14.56 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
SIO a dev dead dice 14.5 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... On ee are 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 29.5 Scranton ....... 27.5 
BestOR scccccess 31.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia *... 27.5 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 
AIBEBY ccc ccecs 28.8 Rochester . ’ 
Syracuse .. 26.5 Cleveland 





Va. com. poin s.. : 26.5 Louisville 
Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


BWestem .ccevcsss 28.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... 28.6 Halifax ........ 29.5 
Philadelphia . 27.5 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal ....... 27.5 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 





Flaxseed and Products 


The linseed meal situation at Minneapolis != 
unchanged. Mills are sold ahead, and are 
taking on practically no new business. Buy- 
ers continue anxious to get supplies, and de- 
mand has been very good. Local mills report 
a slight improvement in the car situation 
here. Linseed oil meal is quoted today at 
$56 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at $1.58 gallon, 
car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. Market is rathe: 
quiet. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c— Mpls—"_  -———Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May Jul; 

March 19..$4.18% 4.18% 4.20% 4.20 4.18 

March 20.. 4.24 4.24 4.28% 4.28 4.26 





March 21.. 4.26% 4.26% 4.30% 4.30 4.281 
March 22.. 4.20% 4.20% 4.24% 4.24 4.21 
March 23.. 4.11% 4.11% 4.15% 4.15 4.13 
March 25.. 4.07% 4.07% 4.13 4.12% 4.10 


Betelbte. of flaxseed by weeks ended Sa't- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis an’ 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





-—Receipts——. ——-In store—. 

1918 i837 i536 i9%8 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 129 95 204 65 464 177 
Duluth ..... 16 41 19 47 1,756 1, 694 
Totals.... 146 136 223 112 2,220 1,871 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to March 
23, 1918, were, in pa (000’s omitted) : 








-—Receipts— ipments— 

1917- 18 tote. 17 - 18 ane. 17 

Minneapolis ... 4,362 6,705 716 300 
Duluth ........ 2,066 6,900 2,181 6,192 

Totals ....... 6,418 13,605 2,896 6,492 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


The Texas court of civil appeals has 
reaffirmed certain legal principles per- 
taining to claims against railway com- 
panies by 8 for making deliveries 
without production of bills of lading 
drawn to the shippers’ order and at- 
tached to unpaid drafts drawn on in- 
tended buyers. The decision was handed 
down in the case of Kansas City Produce 
Co. vs. International & Great Northern 
Railway Co. 

Defendant sought to excuse delivery 
without production of an order bill of 
lading on the ground that it had custom- 
arily dealt in the same manner with 
plaintiff's ——— shipments, but the 
court held that plaintiff was not estopped 
for that reason, because no knowledge of 
such previous dealing had been drawn to 
its attention. 

It was further decided that wrongful 
delivery in a case of this kind amounts to 
such misappropriation, or, to use the legal 
term, conversion, as renders the carrier 
liable for the full market value of the 
goods at the place where the conversion 
occurs. Provision in a bill of lading for 
assessment of damages for any loss of or 
injury to the shipment in transit on the 
basis of value at the point of shipment is 
not to be deemed to apply to a claim for 
wrongful conversion of the goods by the 
carrier, 

Incidentally, the court declared that 
even when goods are consigned directly 
to a buyer the carrier is liable for any 
loss sustained by the shipper on delivery 
by the carrier without surrender of the 
bill of lading. But this cannot be regarded 
as stating a rule of jaw for all the states 
because, as has been stated in these col- 
umns, decisions of many of the highest 
courts of other states are to the effect that 
a carrier is not liable for delivering to a 
named consignee without production of 
the bill of lading. 


INVALID SWITCHING CHARGE 


The Illinois supreme court has sustained 
an objection of W. R. Turnbull, operator 
of an elevator at Waverly, Ill., to an at- 
tempted increase in charges for moving 
freight along a sidetrack connecting his 
elevator with the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis Railroad Co,, and, through that 
company’s line, with the Burlington. 

For several years Turnbull had the 
benefit of a $2 minimum and $4 maximum 
rate for switching cars from his elevator 
to the Burlington railroad tracks inter- 
secting the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis’ 
line at Waverly. The Burlington ab- 
sorbed these charges, placing Turnbull on 
equal terms with a competing elevator at 
Waverly which had connections with both 
roads. The Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
established a new tariff rate which had 
the effect of applying a regular distance 
tariff to cars moved from the Turnbull 
elevator to the Burlington tracks, impos- 
ing a charge of $20,80 for moving a car 
of wheat and $17.60 for other grain, for a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, 
which the Burlington refused to absorb. 
The effect was to exclude Turnbull from 
the Chicago market and the Burlington 
road. The court said: 

“The change in the rule consisted mere- 
ly in excepting from the switching rate 
service on a sidetrack owned by the rail- 
road company, and that afforded no rea- 
sonable excuse or justification for the 
change. The facts proved, showed that 
the application of distance tariff as 
against Turnbull’s elevator was both un- 
reasonable and discriminatory. . . . The 
increased rate fixed by the rule of Aug. 
16, 1916, was an alteration of a rule and 
practice of many years, and it was a viola- 
tion of the statute prohibiting such change 
without a finding of the [public utilities 
commission that the change was justified. 


MEASURING DAMAGES 


_There are two well-settled legal prin- 
ciples controlling the assessment of - 
ages for breach of contracts. One is that 
the party in default is not liable for s 
cial damages resulting to the other 
through the default but arising from cir- 
cumstances not known at the time to the 
defaulting party. The other rule is that, 
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notwithstanding the breach, the aggrieved 
party must take all reasonably necessary 
steps to minimize his loss. 

Both of these principles were given 
practical application recently by the Illi- 
nois appellate court, in the case of Smith 
vs. Whitham. It was decided that defend- 
ant could not set off against plaintiff's 
claim for the price of lumber a counter- 
claim for damages on account of delay in 
delivering the lumber, based on the fact 
that the delay deprived defendant of a 
specially advantageous use of the lumber 
in constructing cribs for the storage of 
corn, in the absence of proof that the 
contract of sale was made in contempla- 
tion of such use. — 

It was further held that, even had plain- 
tiff been charged with notice of such in- 
tended use, default in timely delivery 
would not have made him liable for dam- 
ages sustained by defendant so far as 
such damages could be traced to omission 
by defendant to take reasonably diligent 
means to protect his accumulated corn 
from the elements. He could not inexcus- 
re | leave the corn exposed on the ground 
and then charge plaintiff for resulting 
loss, on the theory that it was caused by 
the latter’s failure to deliver crib material 
within the time agreed. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





FOOD TRANSPORT DIVISION 


Special Arrangement for Handling Problems 
of Coastwise and Overseas Carrying—Three 
Regional Managers Appointed 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., March 23.—The 
Food Administration has during the past 
week created a special division to handle 
problems of coastwise and over-sea food 
transport, and has expanded its inland 
transportation department by the ap- 
pointment of three regional managers. 

Prentiss N. Gray, formerly vice- 
president and manager of the California 
& Oregon Steamship Co., will have -—- 
of the water transportation division. He 
will act in conjunction with the Shipping 
Board in negotiating charters and rates, 
and allocating space for the Food Admin- 
istration or individual shippers of food 
commodities. 

Food importation from overseas will 
be confined to definite routes and quanti- 
ties, it is stated, thereby assuring adequate 
tonnage and equitable distribution of this 
tonnage among shippers. 

Charles Barham has been appointed re- 
gional manager of inland traffic for the 
Food Administration in the South. Mr. 
Barham, who was formerly general freight 
agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railroad, will have his head- 
quarters in Atlanta. James H. Cherry, 
formerly assistant freight agent of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, will serve in a 
similar capacity at Chicago. Nat. Duke, 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, will manage the regional headquar- 
ters in New York. 

The traffic managers will co-ordinate 
the work of the Food and Railroad ad- 
ministrations, it is stated, to facilitate the 
movement of foodstuffs through reducing 
delays in loading and unloading and re- 
turning cars. 

The standing committee on corn-milling 
has been in conference the past week with 
the Food Administration to discuss meth- 
ods for the more equitable distribution of 
corn, corn meal, grits and hominy. Sev- 
eral | on are under consideration, it is 
stated, and the final one to be made ef- 
fective will not be announced until April 
1. This will probably include some re- 
vision of the corn-milling operations. 

Millions of pounds of meat products 
now wasted and used for other purposes 
will be made available for human con- 
sumption as the result of a comprehensive 
programme effecting improvements in the 
slaughtering, dressing and sale of meats 
now being formulated by the Food Ad- 
ministration in co-operation with a com- 
mittee representing the butchers and meat 
dealers. Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Office of Markets of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are also collab- 
orating in the preparation of the new pro- 

mme. 

The committee now studying all phases 
of the meat slaughtering, handling and 
distribution industries consists of John 
A. Kotal, chairman, secretary of the 
United Master Butchers’. Association of 
America, Chicago; J. P. Hetzler, meat 
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For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members of 
the Food Administration, readers should see preceding issues of The North- 
western Miller beginning with that of November 28th, 1917, which contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to. the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry ud the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 


ministration and there 


y performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 


by members of 


the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 


disloyal miller and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit 


propose to de 


the wishes of the government and operate independent of 


reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 

DIVISION NO. 1 
Emile Freve, Lewiston, Maine. 
Amos K. Ashby, Burlington, N. J. 
W. W. Supplee, Hampton, N. J. 
Millville Flour & Grain Co., Millville, N. J. 
Furst Brothers, Cedar Springs, Pa. 
Hoffer & Garman, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Monarch Mig. Co., Lebanon, Pa, 
Esnon Mig. Co., Inc., Chase City, Va. 
Geo. W. Calvert, Gainesville, Va. 
Lynchburg Mig. Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


DIVISION NO. 2 
Huntersville Mig. Co., Huntersville, N. C. 
Clell Coleman & Sons, Burgin, Ky. 

DIVISION NO. 3 


Bicknell Mill Co., Bicknell, Ind. 
Tunnel Mills, Charlestown, Ind. 


Fred B. Lash Flour Mills, Farmersburg, Ind. 
Oo. C., Barber Mining & Fert. Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 
DIVISION NO. 6 
St. Peter Mig. Co., St. Peter, Minn. 


DIVISION NO, 6 
S. M. Williams, Fort Smith, Ark. 
R. A. Hamilton, Healing Springs, Ark. 
Seymour Roller Mills, Seymour, Mo. 
Leslie Roller Mills, Leslie, Ark. 
Wheaton Mig. & Power Co., Wheaton, Mo. 


DIVISION NO. 7 
Hesston Sorghum Mig. Co., Hesston, Kansas. 
Kensington Mill Co., Kensington, Kansas. 
Sylvia Grain & Supply Co., Sylvia, Kansas. 
R. W. Dillard, Midlothian, Texas. 

DIVISION NO. 9 
Minden Flour Mig. Co., Minden, Nevada. 








butcher and dealer, Columbia, Mo; Fred 
J. Sinclair, proprietor Butchers’ and 
Stock Growers’ Journal, San Francisco; 
Roy Cohen, president National Market 
Co., Orange, N. J; J. A. Whitfield, presi- 
dent Old Batch Market Co., Washington, 
D. C; Jacob Mayers, president and treas- 
urer Butchers’ Advocate, New York City; 
M. R. Scott, meat butcher and dealer, 
Lynchburg, Va. Charles Grismer, na- 
tional president United Master Butchers’ 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., is attending 
the sessions. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Change in Draft Act Asked 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 23.—The 
Federal Board of Farm Organizations, 
through its general secretary, Charles W. 
Holman, has petitioned Congress, in a let- 
ter sent to all members, to amend the 
draft act to prescribe that all the men in 
class 1 shall be called before those on suc- 
ceeding classes are summoned. 

“We believe that the present system of 
quotas for obtaining men for the army,” 
the communication reads, “is not in har- 
mony with the principle of classification, 
and agree with the provost marshal gen- 
eral that the drawing of men classified 
under the new regulations on the basis of 
the old quotas will work great hardship 
and injustice to many of our young men. 

“We stand firmly for the principle that 
men for ordinary military service should 
be drawn by classes, and that class 2 
should not be touched until class 1 is ex- 
hausted, and so on. 

“We urge your most careful considera- 
tion of this point and the immediate en- 
actment of necessary legislation to pre- 
vent confusion and injustice which would 
be unavoidable as conditions now are in 
respect to the second and subsequent draft 
armies which must be raised.” 

The Federal Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions has been active in seeking to secure 
deferred classification for farm labor on 
the grounds that unchecked drafting of 


the young men of the agricultural com- 
munities would cause a serious shortage 
of farm labor. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Status of Flour Dealers 


Cuicaco, Int., March 23.—Some time 
within the next week there will be issued 
through the Illinois food administration, 
Harry A. Wheeler, chairman, a ruling 
applying to all flour merchants in Chi- 
cago, what their rights are as regards 
profits, and other general information 
which they have wanted for some time. 
A meeting of 15 or 20 of the flour men was 
held Thursday, which was presided over 
by Mr. Wheeler. 

It was decided that each member of the 
trade be classified as to whether he is a 
broker, jobber or distributor. The fol- 
lowing day, the committee of five, named 
by Mr. Wheeler some time ago, met and 
classified each flour man or firm as listed 
in Chicago directories. It was found that 
some of the dealers were operating under 
three licenses, that of broker, jobber and 
distributor. 

These with others will be advised as to 
what they can do in the way of future 
business in the handling of flour, and espe- 
cially as to their profits; mainly so, the 
jobber in relation to the ruling of the 
Food Administration on the 75c bbl profit 
from the miller to the consumer. . After 
receipt of the notice as to the classification 
of organizations and individuals, each will 
have 48 hours in which to offer a protest, 


if desired. 
C. H. Cwarren. 





The first rainfall of the season over 
western Canada was recorded during the 
week at Qu’Appelle and Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Farm lands throughout the West are said 
to be in good shape, and farmers are al- 
ready busy with preparatory work. 





Under the new regulation to make No. 
3 white oats the contract grade, the test 
weight per bushel is to be 28 lbs. 
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The strong demand for wheat flour 
from all markets was well sustained this 
week. Quotations were advanced, but are 
exceedingly irregular. Mills grinding 
wheat are fulfilling government contracts, 
and domestic buyers’ needs remain unsup- 
plied. 

Substitutes continue in fairly good de- 
mand, while offerings are freer. Demand 
for barley flour is dull and nominal, and 
very few sales were made. Corn meal 
and corn flour are in greater demand than 
other substitutes, although there is a 
steady and active inquiry for rice flour, 
oatmeal and other products. 

No change in rye flour prices, but de- 
mand is quiet and the market unsettled, 
no doubt due to the fact that rye flour 
will no longer be considered a substitute 
at the end of this month, and bakers are 
buying sparingly of same. 

Wheat flour continues scarce and want- 
ed in southern markets. Country mills 
now grinding corn meal, report that they 
have no difficulty in disposing of all they 
can manufacture. Others still grinding 
wheat flour are distributing same among 
their regular customers, and are doing 
their best to supply buyers’ needs. 

Locally, sales of wheat flour are few 
and far between. Substitutes are lower 
and demand easier. A small current busi- 
ness was reported, consisting — of 
corn flour or corn products. Demand for 
rye flour has fallen off, and only a few 
sales were reported. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: 
hard winter 100 per cent, $11@11.75, jute. 
Soft winter 100 per cent, $11.30@12, jute 
or cotton. Spring wheat 100 per cent, $11 
@11.75; low-grade, $9@10,— jute. 

Straight rye flour was quoted at $13.25 
bbl, and white at $13.75, jutes. Kiln- 
dried corn meal $5.10@5.50, corn flour 
$7.50, and rice flour $9.85, per 100 Ibs, 
cotton. Barley flour, $12.50@13 bbl, jute. 

Everything in the line of millfeed was 
in keen request, but the shortage of feed 
is the worst ever known here and bran 
is practically unobtainable. Corn bran 
is steady on kiln-dried, being quoted at 
$40@42 ton. Hominy and oat feeds nom- 
inally unchanged. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The weather this week was bright and 
sunshiny, and the temperature warm and 
springlike, being ideal growing weather 
for the crops. There was a light rainfall 
the latter part of the week, which was 
needed for the wheat in some sections of 
Missouri and southern Illinois. The con- 
dition of the crop remains excellent, but 
more moisture would be beneficial. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Looks ...Fine, but should 
have rain now...Need rain...Fine; had 
a good shower last night. ..Still promis- 
ing, but needs rain...Splendid condition 
...Good condition. ..Very good, but rain 
would be beneficial. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Tl. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Highland (Il!.) Milling Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Il. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, II. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending March 23 was 13,780, 
representing 27 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 19,100, or 38 per cent, last 
week, 33,780, or 67 per cent, a year ago, 
and 37,280, or 74 per cent, in 1916, 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
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’ of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 


sold from St. Louis, made 27,600, repre- 
senting 36 per cent, compared with 20,- 
500, or 27 per cent, last week, 47,700, or 
62. per cent, a year ago, and 47,700, or 
62 per cent, in 1916. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The office of the Missouri Milling Divi- 
sion issued a bulletin to all wheat flour 
millers now manufacturing corn products 
in this division, reading as follows:. 

“Millers who have not previously been 
engaged in corn-milling and. unfamiliar 
with corn products should bear in mind 
that corn products, unless properly pre- 

ared, spoil rapidly in warm weather. 
he following cautions should be ob- 
served: Dry corn properly before mill- 
ing. Dry corn meal or flour before pack- 
ing. 

Where proper facilities to effect ye a 
ing are not available, millers should 
serve restrictions that will insure goods. 
going into immediate consumption. Wheat 
flour millers desiring advice or assistance 
in connection with corn-milling are in- 
vited to correspond with United States 
Food Administration Milling Division.” 

In another bulletin, sent this week, mills 
were notified to discontinue sending daily 
reports on their mill’s activities, and to 
destroy any blank forms in their posses- 
sion. 

The following bulletin was also received 
by mills: 

“Your divisional office has been advised 
that some millers are making, and insist- 
ing on making, combination sales in which 
they are offering wheat flour at’fair prices 
and wheat flour substitutes at high prices. 
This practice is considered by the Food 
Administration as unfair, and mills seek- 
ing to take advantage of rules governing 
the sales of substitutes with wheat flour 
to derive an unfair profit from the same 
must discontinue this practice at once.” 


NOTES 


O. L. Steele, of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., and M. Ober- 
man, of New York City, were in St. 
Louis this week. 

C. P. Cummings, who for the last six 
months has been connected with the St. 
Louis office of Federal Grain Supervision 
as Grain Supervisor, has resigned his posi- 
tion to become associated with the M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill. He will 
have charge of the grain department, and 
will assume his new duties as soon as re- 
lieved by the Department of Agriculture. 


Much to the surprise of the officials of 
the following companies, Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co., Chase Bag Co., and the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, a general strike was called 
at all their St. Louis plants, without mak- 
ing any previous demands or notifying 
the officials. After the strike was called, 
the union demanded an eight-hour day 
and a closed shop. Officials have not de- 
cided what policy they will pursue. One 
of the companies is working on a govern- 
ment contract, and this may have some 
bearing in settlement of the strike. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., March 23.—Flour 
was quoted at a lower figure, but there was 
only a limited amount offered, and the 
condition of sale, if confirmed, was that a 
certain proportion of rye or barley flour 
should be included in the car at $12.90 
for rye and $12.10 for barley; then the 
balance in wheat flour at $9.80. 

There has been some demand from bak- 
ers for corn flour, corn starch and rolled 
oats, and these seem to be more favored 
than rye or barley flour. Corn meal was 
quoted at $5@5.10 per 100 Ibs, while 
cream meal was offered at $5.50@5.53, 
March shipment. 

Wholesale dealers 
quotations on corn p 


ive the following 
ucts, per bbl: corn 


meal, $10.75; cream meal, $10.75; grits, 


. $11.25. 


NOTES 

H. T. Lawler, Jr., of the H. T. Lawler 
Milling & eoeeng Co., of Bryan, Texas, 
was here this week. 

With the ship lock, ship basin and in- 
dustrial canal to be constructed, New Or- 
leans is now in a better position than ever 
to develop both industrially and com- 
mercially. The New Orleans Association 
of Commerce is working to attract ship- 
building, manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises to the banks of this canal. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnuvittz, Tenn., March 23.—Substi- 
tution regulations have for the time being 
taken the edge off the demand for flour in 
southeastern territory. There are com- 
plaints from some sections of a or 
of flour, but this is an exception. Nash- 
ville’s supply has been increasing the last 
few weeks, and mills are well supplied for 
immediate business. There has been fall- 
ing off in demand for substitutes. Rye 
and barley flour are being offered more 
freely, and substitutes are to be obtained 
more readily. 

Sales by the mills were about the same 
as last week, being of light volume. The 
mills are running better than one-fourth 
time, and do not expect to be able to 
resume normal business until another 
wheat crop has been harvested. No ma- 
terial change was noted in prices, with 
wide range, most business being at $11.50 
@12.25, regulation flour, f.o.b. Ohio River. 

Very little business is being transacted 
by rehandlers, who find it impossible to 
get offers of Minnesota flour. A few cars 
of Kansas flour have been bought, with 
quotations $10.80@11.25. Some rye and 
barley flour is also being handled, and 
prices are about the same as wheat flour. 

But few of the corn mills are now be- 
hind with orders, and some are seeking 
new business, which is a change of con- 
ditions in this department, where business 
has during recent weeks been very brisk. 
Drying plants of elevators were flooded 
with damp corn the first of this week, 
causing considerable break in cash prices, 
but the loss was practically regained at 
the close. Tennessee corn has been sell- 
ing at a very high level throughout the 
season. Milling corn is quoted: at $1.85 
@1.90. Corn meal quotations: plain, 100- 
Ib bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, $4.45@4.50; 
bolted, 12c more. 

Millfeed is in very light supply, and 
mills have none to offer. Quotations: 
wheat bran, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $82@ 
34; standard middlings or shorts, $41@48. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 153,690 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 48,658, or 28.4 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 43,923 
bbls and 27.7 per cent of capacity last 
week, 56 per cent the same week in 1917, 
62 per cent in 1916, 53.5 in 1915, 64.5 in 
1914, 51.4 in 1913 and 49.7 in 1912. 


; STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
March 23 March 16 


Flour, bbls .....5.-+eees 29,700 17,750 
Wheat, bus .......-s-05 50,000 54,000 
Corm, DUB ..ccccrccscees 275,000 229,000 
Oats, DUS ...cceressscce 289,000 338,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 184 cars. 

The Arkansas Grain Co. is building a 
75-bbl flour mill at Stuttgart. 

The local food administrator at Nash- 
ville has issued an appeal to farmers to 
sell their wheat. 

F. J. McCarthy, of Nashville, who has 
severed connection with the Ford Flour 
Co., t6 go with J. H. Wilkes & Co., will 
be vice-president of the latter milling and 
grain company. 

The reports with reference to the wheat 
crop in Tennessee and Kentucky continue 
excellent. The only danger now seems to 
be from too rapid growth, as a result of 
fine growing weather. 

A warrant has been issued against the 
Mountain City Milling Co., Chattanooga, 
charging violation of food law, a number 
of counts being mentioned. The com- 
pany, in answer to the charge of short 
weight, says that meal, flour and grits con- 
tain a certain percentage of moisture, 
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which evaporates when shipped into warm 
climates, and thus develops a shortage in 
weight. The shipments involved were to 
Savannah. 

Joun Lezrrer. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 972.) 

The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., is planning to build a rye mill ad- 
joining its present plant, to be operated 
by electricity. , 

Thomas L. Clarke, president and super- 
intendent of the Clarx Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a trip through 
Iowa and Illinois, where he has been in- 
a corn mills. It is reported that 
the Clarx Milling Co. intends to increase 
its corn-milling capacity. 





WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decreased 
20,000 bus the last three days. Total 
March 26, was about 517,000 bus, against 
10,312,000 in 1917. 

The trade is interested in a statement 
issued by Congressman George M. Young, 
of North Dakota, that he has the promise 
of President Wilson to support the bill 
asking for $10,000,000 appropriation for 
the purchase of seed in the Northwest. 

The Agricultural Extension Service of 
the University of Wisconsin has issued a 
pamphlet designed to encourage farmers 
to sow more spring wheat. The writer of 
the pamphlet figures that the acreage in 
Wisconsin should easily be doubled this 
year. 

In the “Seed Reporter,” issued by the 
Bureau of Markets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture the statement 
is made that more than 600,000 bus of 
tested seed wheat have been approved by 
the department for storage in this zone. 
The seéd was tested in the laboratory of 
seed-reporting service at Minneapolis. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o————— March 23-——____ 
Rye Br 


Wheat Corn Oats ly 

Baltimore .. 120 187 408 121 10 
Boston ...... 6 9 487 5 1 
Buffalo ..... 2,480 284 328 130235 
Chicago 955 4,235 6,831 3844 700 
Detroit ..... 130 115 161 30. —C.. 
Duluth ...... 641 55 89 8 368 
Galveston ... 6 1,003 wes 3 367 
Indianapolis. 58 744 206 ees es 
Kansas City. 395 2,919 1,507 22.Cit 
Milwaukee... 595 868 1,126 68 198 
Minneapolis. . 537 742 #1,786 234 1,000 
New Orleans. 153 1,756 580 14 1,242 
Newp. News. ose eee 364. —Ci«. er 
New York... 84 431 455 1655 747 
Omaha ..... 166 1,661 932 15 63 
Peoria ...... 14 233 485 
Philadelphia. 51 83 257 3 2 
St. Louis ... 19 621 957 4 
Toledo ...... 111 150 110 17. «+10 

Totals..... 6,521 16,086 17,009 1,051 4 


5,0 
Mar. 16, 1918 7,750 12,757 17,103 1,086 4,365 
Mar, 24, 1917 40,119 12,396 34,879 1,938 4,8 
Mar. 25, 1916 58,557 28,191 18,509 2,069 2,84 
Mar. 27, 1915 42,315 35,320 27,202 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Whea't 
1,229,000 bus; oats, 94,000; rye, 35,000. In 
creases—Corn, 3,329,000 bus; barley, 709,000 





Exports for Week Ending March 16, 1918 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 378,000. ...... 73,000 —=—ti«w.. .. 
Mew. BOWS vcices eabiee | Veins 353,000 
Tots., wk. 878,000 ...... 73,000 353,000 


Prev. week. 447,000 1,098,000 170,000 3,018,000 
U. K’gdom. 101,000 
Continent... 227,000 


378,000 


eeeeee . 





Totals ... 


eeeeee 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1to Same tim 
March 16,1918 last yea 


Wheat, bus ......... 49,113,000 194,116,00 
Fiour, bbis .......... 4,572,000 10,104,00 
Totals as wheat, bus. 69,686,000 239,584,00: 
Corn, DUS .....56-008 10,231,000 35,345,00 
eer re 64,328,000 78,895,000 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mplis—, —Duluth—, Winnipes 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 191) 


March 20... 565 23 13 13 138 22 
March 21... 61 236. 3 6 3213 26 
March 22... 99 217 6 3 184 43 
March 23... 125 283 8 2 226 «37 
March 26... 184 856 4 8 205 4 
‘ 


March 26... 111 452 11 17 «743 
48 1,677 2,50 





Totals.... 635 2,067 45 





London Exchonge 


London exchange at Minneapolis ws 
quoted as follows: 

Sight 8-day 60-day 

Mar. 20-26....$4.75% $...... @4.74% $4.71% 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(March 26) at 42%. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department, 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The flour market is rather dull, for lack 
of demand, This is quite a different situ- 
ation to that which existed six weeks ago. 
It looks as if the mills in this city had 
mostly caught up with their work. At any 
rate, some of the larger ones have had to 
slacken their output because they found 
flour stocks accumulating—a novel experi- 
ence of late. 

It must be remembered that the au- 
thorities have for some time only allowed 
millers to deliver a fortnight’s supply 
to each customer, which is a good rule in 
some respects. England has for some 
weeks had mild weather, which has not 
encouraged bread consumption, and the 
consumption has been further reduced by 
a large supply of potatoes at low prices. 

For the moment the output of the mills 
in this city is quite equal to demand, but 
the trade could certainly use more country 
flour, of which the supply has been run- 
ning down the last 10 days. 

So far this week there has been no 
allocation of flour, but one is expected 
tomorrow. Last week’s supply of import- 
ed flour, when it came along, was found 
to consist largely of American soft win- 
ter wheat patent, rather long, but of good 
color and quite useful to the baker, who 
today has to put up with a home-made 
flour which would have made him shudder 
18 months ago. 

There is much speculation as to the sort 
of flour that will be shipped from your 
side in lieu of wheat. The authorities, 
who must by this time have received some 
of it, keep their own counsel, and no one 
in the trade has any idea of what it is 
like. 

It is supposed that sooner or later it will 
be allocated to millers, and not to jobbing 
factors, who will no doubt continue to 
receive in moderate quantities the white 
flour which is put out once a week. The 
idea is that as millers will lose wheat 
which would otherwise have come into 
their grist, they may receive the exported 
American flour to mix with whatever flour 
they may still be able to make. 

There is no change in the official rates 
for flour. Imported white flour is sold to 
bakers at 51s 9d, and all home-made is at 
44s 3d, ex-mill. 


OATMEAL DISPUTE SETTLED 


At last the food controller has met the 

Scotch oatmeal millers, having granted the 
halfpenny extra demanded as regards 
retail sales in England, bringing the 
price to 444d per-Ib for any quantity less 
than 7 Ibs, itis ust this halfpenny which 
has for months keeping Scotch oat- 
meal from coming to London. ° It is con- 
sidered likely that this market will now 
be better supplied with the product of the 
Scotch mills, 
_loday Midlothian is held at £33 10s@ 
£34 per ton, while Aberdeen is steady at 
£32. There is a little Irish pinhead and 
medium cut at about £32 10s, respectively. 
At last some Midlothian rolled oats have 
been offered at £33 10s@£34 per ton, and 
some Aberdeen at £32, and there is still 
Some American and Canadian in the mar- 
ket at £29, 

The last figure represents a big cut 
made by the government some time ago 
on its own property, with the object of 
bringing down the price of Scotch P sere 
though at that time there were no itch 
rolled oats in the market. ‘A good deal of 
American coarse, medium and fine oat- 





meal was at the same time offered at £29 
per ton, but it has since been sold out. 


MILLFEED SCARCE 

Millfeed is scarce, which was inevitable 

after the further lengthening of the flour 

ield. Both middlings and bran must now 

sold at the uniform rate of £13 per 

ton. ' 
THE MONEY SITUATION 

Money has been in good demand all the 
week, and today the inquiry was even more 
keen in preparation for the end-of-the- 
month requirements. On one day short 
loans were obtainable at 214@8 per cent, 
but the general rate for day-to-day loans 
is 3@3%4, the same figure being asked for 
seven-day loans. 

In one or two quarters there have been 
rather more bills on offer but, on the 
whole, discount business is very quiet. 
It is rumored that the sale of treasury 
bills will be suspended next month, and 
in view of this the applications for these 
bills have been on a rather larger scale 
than usual. Three and four months’ bank 
bills are offered at 3 9-16@3% per cent, 
six months’ at $35, and trade bills at 4@ 
4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


THE COMPULSORY RATIONS 


The new rationing scheme for meat, 
margarine and butter came into force on 
Monday, and apparently is working quite 
smoothly. Food queues, which were pre- 
viously to be seen all over London, have 
entirely disappeared, as owing to the new 
scheme everybody will be entitled to re- 
ceive the regular ration of meat, butter 
and margarine. Hotels and restaurants, 
although they serve meat, are having few 
calls for it, for if their patrons ordered 
meat they would have to part with either 
half or the whole of their coupon. 

It remains to be seen whether the com- 
pulsory rationing of meat will not have a 
tendency to increase the consumption of 
bread. If it does, the only remedy will be 
to ration flour and bread, and a number 
of authorities are of the opinion that it is 
only a matter of time before this will be- 
come necessary. 

So far the new rationing scheme for 
meat only applies to London and the sur- 
rounding counties, but it is now officially 
announced that on March 25 the whole of 
the United Kingdom will be put on com- 

ulsory meat rations. At first there will 
be flat ration, but grading .according to 
occupation will be introduced later. 


RECOVERS FOR DAMAGED CARGO 


Joseph Rank, Ltd., a firm of British 
millers, has won a lawsuit brought against 
the Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., to re- 
cover the sum of $10,000 for damage done 
by water to a cargo of wheat, shipped on 
the Pannonia, during a voyage from New 
York to London. The milling firm claimed 

«that the damage was due to unseaworthi- 
ness, but the steamship company claimed 
that it was due to water having entered 
through a porthole that had presumably 
been interfered with by a German agent. 

Considerable evidence was produced by 
the defense in order to prove that the 
damage was caused by the attempt of a 
German agent to sink the ship. Mr. Jus- 
tice McCardie, before whom the case was 
heard, in pronouncing judgment said that 
the allegation that the dam was the 
result of work done by a German spy 
rested on a slender foundation, and in his 
opinion ordinary negligence rather than 

rman criminality explained what had 
occurred. He therefore gave judgment 
for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, 
with costs. 


LIVERPOOL, FEB. 26 
The flour market has been exceptionally 
quiet — the week, in the absence of 
any fresh allocations. Inquiry is also less 
active, in anticipation of the next allot- 








ment of imported goods for ordinary dis- 
tribution, suggesting the idea that the 
bulk of the bakers and handlers of foreign 
flour are more concerned at the moment in 
reducing any undue surplus in their re- 
serve stocks. 

It would be dangerous to be discovered 
in possession of any excess over the per- 
missible maximum quantity. Some strik- 
ing penalties have already been imposed 
on hoarders, so it is generally clearly rec- 
ognized that discretion is the better part 
of valor. 

Local millers report only a moderate 
consumptive demand for their govern- 
ment grade at the fixed quotation of 44s 
3d per 280 lbs. Imported flour remains 
at 51s 9d per 280 lbs. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, FEB. 25 


On all the Scottish markets this week 
complaint has been general as to the con- 
tinued scarcity of supplies. There is not 
a cereal that is not to the short side, and 
the tendency of prices has naturally been 
to a higher level where they are not offi- 
cially fixed. 

The government has liberated very 
little wheat and flour, but stocks are 
heavy and will stand a greater strain than 
has yet been put upon them, before it 
becomes necessary to ration the nation on 
bread. As for famine, authorities say it 
is not yet on the horizon of possibility. 

On the Glasgow market, trading has 
been very light, but a good demand rules 
for flour, which is being largely used in 
the home as well as in the inbory. 

The Edinburgh market has been well 
attended, and there has been a pressin 
demand for all foodstuffs. The offici 
price for Edinburgh straight-run flour 
remains at 44s 3d per 280 lbs, and the 

rice of the best Midlothian oatmeal has 
nm advanced by 3s per sack to 78s per 
280 Ibs. Canadian oatmeal, being sub- 
stantially cheaper, is selling well and is 
daily gaining a wider market. Generally, 
Scotch oatmeal is 74s and Canadian 58s 6d 
@6l1s 6d per 280 lbs. 

Though no order has been publicly 
given, it appears that the food controller 
is insisting now on 90@95 per cent of 
flour being extracted from the wheat is- 
sued to millers, the remaining 5@10 per 
cent being made up of potato, and Ameri- 
can and Scodien flours. Opinion differs 
as to the outcome, but leans to the conclu- 
sion that the product is wholly satisfac- 
tory when the bulk of the 10 per cent mix- 
ture is imported flour. ; 





IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 25 


No little amusement was caused during 
the week when it became known that the 
millers had received intimation that 5 per 
cent increase has to be made in the per- 
centage extracted from wheat and made 
into flour and, in consequence thereof, the 
flour will be darker. How the present 
make of flour could be darker would puz- 
zle any man who knows anything at all 
about bread, as it is questionable, if the 
present make of bread was put on the 
table together with all-wheat flour, 
whether the difference could be easily 
distinguished. 

Importers of flour are having anxious 
moments. They have had nothing to com- 
plain about in their treatment up to the 
present, but rumors are flying around that 
it is the intention of the government in 
future to hand over the imported white 
flour from America to millers, that the 
blending will be done by the latter, and 
that no imported flour in its original con- 
dition will pass into the hands of bakers. 

er will not have anything to 
complain about if that means that they 
will still be the source through which the 
flour will be distributed to the millers, 
and that they will continue to receive 










their commission, but if the reverse is the 
fact and it is the government’s intention 
to cut out all the medium of distribution 
and hand the flour straight over to the 
millers, it will simply be an intimation to 
the importers to close up business. 

Various committees are being formed, 
and movements are being made to pro- 
tect the interests of all concerned. Cer- 
tainly the importers have a right to every 
consideration at the hands of the govern- 
ment, as they have stood loyally by and 
done everything in their power to meet its 
requirements. 

Oatmeal is still in poor demand, and 
millers are very free sellers at £30 per ton 
for ordinary cut and £31 for flake. 

The demand for bread is still » 
though there are some signs that the con- 
sumption is decreasing, owing to the in- 
ferior quality of the bread at present 
being baked. Potato mixing has not been 
a big success, and it is questionable 
whether it is being used on a very large 
scale. Unfortunately our one potato 
flour mill of any size has been burned, 
just at the time when it had got into full 
working order. 

There is no change to report in the 
prices of flour, which are as follows: 
spring wheat, 51s 3d ex-store, credit one 
month to dealers. American winters are 
the same price. Home-made flour is 44s 
3d ex-store to bakers. 


MILLFEED 


There is little change on the week, as 
bran and pollards of all classes are now 
down to about £13 10s per ton, with the 
usual discount to wholesalers and the 
charge for bags in addition. Indian meal 
millers have been a little busier during 
the week, some arrivals of South African 
corn enabling them to do a little grinding. 
Prices range £27@28 per ton, according 
to quality. 

There is no change in the feedingstuffs 
situation. As far as linseed and cotton 
cakes are concerned, there is no business 
worth speaking about. Stocks are at van- 
ishing point and, with imports now at a 
complete standstill, supplies are getting 
smaller and smaller. 





Proving Sales 


The value of documentary proof of 
sales, as against delivery on niere verbal 
or .telephonic orders, is illustrated by a 
case passed upon by the Mississippi su- 
preme court in the case of Gulfport Gro- 
cery Co. vs. Brooks & Myers. 

Plaintiff sued to recover the price of 
feedstuffs delivered by it to defendants. 
Defendants admitted the delivery, but 
insisted that they bought from another 
firm, which in turn bought from plaintiff, 
ordering delivery to be made to defend- 
ants. It was claimed that defendants 
were liable to the other firm only, and that 
plaintiff must look to that firm for pay- 
ment. 

The only written evidence bearing on 
the controversy was a letter written after 
delivery by defendants to plaintiff, stat- 
ing that plaintiff “need not be afraid of 
getting the $92, but owing to slow collec- 
tion have been unable to settle sooner, but 
will say this will be paid in the next few 
days.” 

The trial judge was so clearly convinced 
that this established liability against de- 
fendants that he-ordered judgment in 
plaintiff's favor, refusing to permit the 
jury to pass upon the question whether 
the sale had been made: by the other firm 
and not plaintiff, so far as defendants 
were concerned. This decision was re- 
versed and a new trial ordered, the su- 

reme court holding that it was for the 
jury to determine from the conflicting 
testimony as to who was really defendants’ 
creditor. 

At first blush, it may seem that the trial 
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judge was right, but the view taken b 
the higher court accords with the w 
settled rule of law that a _ promise 
made without consideration is not legally 
enforceable. In short, the letter was com- 
petent evidence against defendants as an 
admission that they bought directly from 
plaintiff, but was not conclusive on that 
point. It could not fix liability primarily, 
because liability had already accrued be- 
fore the letter was written, and if liability 
was to the third party, there was no con- 
sideration to sustain the promise con- 
tained in the letter. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this “depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WISHES 
to take charge of mill of any size on 
wheat, barley or rye; 
changing, best of references from present 
employers. Address 1133, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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reason for 





MILLER WITH LIFETIME EXPERIENCE 
wants position in Minnesota or Wisconsin; 
worked 2% years in a 1,000-bbl Minneap- 
olis mill; experience in mills of 50 to 1,000 
bbis; recommendations. Address August 
Hartman, 3740 80th Avenue S, Minneapolis. 


BY AN EXPERT MILLER AND MILL- 
wright; 26 years’ experience in mills from 
100 to 350 bbis capacity; capable of getting 
45 to 47 lbs good clear flour out of bushel 
of wheat; immediate engagement. 





olis. 


Address 
1163, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 





BY AN OFFICE MAN WHO HAS HAD EN- 
tire charge of mill office and assisted in 


managing for 12 years where now em- 


ployed; 35 years old; present salary $1,700; 
Position offering advancement desired. Ad- 
dress 1153, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—CONNECTION WITH GOOD 
spring or Kansas mill; 10 years’ experience, 
seven years with one mill as salesman in 
three southeastern states; well acquainted 
with jobbers and bakers; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 1145, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


For Handling Grain 





There’s nothing equal to Oaldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 


on hand. 


Large stock of standard sizes always 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 
New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 
Church St. 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 


First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 















MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 





HELP WANTED 








CORN CEREAL MILLER FOR NIGHT 
work, Canadian mill; permanent position if 
satisfactory; state salary. Box 1168, care 
Northwestern Miller, Toronto, Ont. 


WANTED—RELIABLE SECOND MILLER 
for 400-bbl mill; give reference, experience 
and salary in first letter. Address 1169, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—GOOD RELIABLE CORN MILL- 
er of the best of habits; give references, 
salary wanted; steady employment. Ad- 
dress Bishopp Hominy Co., Sheldon, [il. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOG- 
rapher for 200-bbl mill; chance for ad- 
Vvancement; man with some milling experi- 
ence preferred. Address 1162, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLWRIGHT WANTED—HAVE, PERMA- 
nent position for experienced and capable 
millwright; must understand setting ma- 
chinery, spouting, etc; steady work at best 
wages. Apply by mail or wire to Atchison 
Flour Mills Co., Atchison, Kansas. 





WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS STENOGRA- 
pher, one who has some knowledge of 
bookkeeping and mill office work; accurate 
and rapid at figures and fair penman; 
prefer a man not subject to draft. Ad- 
dress 1155, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


THE FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MILLING 
Co., of Bowdle, S. D., is looking for a good 
man as manager for their 160-bbl mill; 
must be capable of keeping books ag re- 
quired by the new milling regulations and 
do all other office work; will pay good 
salary; a permanent position for the right 
man. Address Farmers’ Co-operative Mill- 
‘ing Co., Bowdle, 8. D. 








A 300-BBL HARD WINTER MILL, IN A 
good town of 5,000 people, wishes a head 
miller who is alert, active, has progressive 
and modern ideas and can properly handle 
the men under him; this is a good oppor- 
tunity for a really live miller; give previous 
experience, references, and age, but do not 
send letters of recommendation. Address 
430, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND EN- 
ergetic head miller and superintendent for 
small, successful, up-to-date mill; one who 
can handle men under him efficiently and 
in fact keep the whole plant up in an ef- 
ficient manner; one who understands 
enough about electric motors to keep them 
in good condition preferred; lucrative sal- 
ary will be paid for the right man; no ordi- 
nary man need reply; want only man of the 
highest and most efficient order. Address 
1152, care Northwesfern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A _ FIRST-CLASS 100-BBL 
spring wheat flour mill, situated in a thriv- 
ing community ‘in the province of Saskatch- 
ewan; good reasons for selling; full partic- 
ulars on application. Apply Box 100, care 
Northwestern Miller, 442 Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


FLOUR MILLS FOR SALE—$7,500, 100-BBL 
mill, water power; $10,000, 100-bb1 mill, 50 
miles .out; $85,000, 600-bbl mill, water pow- 
er; $50,000, 600-bbl mill, big bargain; $12,- 
000, 100-bbi mill, Burlington road; $34,000, 
200-bbl, elevators, snap; $35,000, 350-bbI 
mill, Central Minnesota. We buy and sell. 
Hobart, Phoenix Bidg., Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL AND 
elevator in one of the best small towns in 
northern Michigan; located in good grain 
and stock farming section, drawing trade 
from 15 to 20 miles in each direction; elec- 
tric power and lights, full roller process, 
buckwheat and rye roll, and feed mill; 
good retail flour and feed business with no 
opposition; this is a money maker for 
some one; particulars on request; owner is 
getting old and health is poor; only son is 
in the army draft. Custer Milling Co., 
Custer, Mich., A. C. McGugan & Son, props. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE ALLIS CORLISS ENGINE 
of about 100 h-p; also two tubular boilers, 
heater, oil extractor, pumps, etc., all in best 
order; can be seen running. Medina Mill- 
ing Co., Medina, N. D. 


FOR SALE—TWO 1,000-BU PER HOUR 
capacity Sonander Automatic scales, prac- 
tically new, in first-class condition, being 
replaced with larger scales. Clover Leaf 
Milling Co., Wellington, Mo. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 











The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting 
Engineering Co., Kansas City, 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


SPECIALISTS in ype 
ons STEEL MILL 





























LEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 
Mo. 


















Box Cars 


Fe oe. 60,000 cap. 4—36 ft. 60,000 cap. 
ft. 4in. @,000 cap. All first class. 


ELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 


Light and 


Engines, Air Compressors 


Willford 


Heavy Rails, Boilers, 








Flour Mill Builders 
and Furnishers 


N. W. Agents for 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 






Manufacturing Co. 












308 So. Third St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 






















WE HAVE PLACES FOR CORN DRIERS 
and stands of the larger sizes of rolls; list 
your idle machinery with us if it is in good 
serviceable condition. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, P. O. Box 31, Commerce Station, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WE CAN OFFER A 60-BBL BQUIPMENT 
without power; also a 100-bbl equipment 
and a 200-bbl mill property at bargain 
prices; if you need an extra stand of rolls, 
a reel, sifter, purifier or other machines, 
let us supply you with second-hand ma- 
chinery. Mills Machinery Exchange, P. O. 
Box 31, Commerce Station, Minneapolis. 





MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
Chartered Accountants 
Intelligent audit work and efficient book- 
keeping methods for flour mills demand 
practical experienced accountants; any ac- 
countant won't do; specialization is abso- 
lutely necessary. @,Correspondence invited. 
MINNEAPCOEtS, miNNESOTA 








EXPERIENCED FEED AND FLOUR CHEM- 
ist open for position; available any time; 
best of references. Address 429, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS. CHIEF ENGINEER WITH A GOOD 
mill; have tools, indicator and first-class 
Montana license; good living salary expect- 
ed, Address 1158, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





Purina 
Horse, Dairy and 
Poultry Feeds 
Build Business 


Purina Mills, St. Louis 
of the Food Administration. 








*Mem 





THE PERFEKDO 
VISCOMETER 


for Testing and Regu- 


latin 


any other materials. 


The most rapid (14 minute) 


and only 


VISCOMETER 
for Bakers. 


Easily carried to the 


mixer or 


NO STOP 


REQUIRED 


May replace water 
measuring devices 
for dough making. 


Shipped anywhere 
complete, ready 
for instant use 


$50.00. 


Write for 


descriptive 


circular. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


g Doughs, Oils or 


practical 


trough. 
WATCH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 










































































